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‘Window Dressing’ makes way 
for ‘Battle Dress’ ing 


x Just as it is a far cry from the early scarlet-cloaked 
H.A.C. “ gunner”’ to the khaki-clad crew behind the modern gun, so the improvements in plywood have gone 
beyond all recognition. For “‘Emcore” research technicians, working hand-in-glove with their experts in 
wood, metal and plastics, have perfected far-reaching developments in this Product of Great Versatility. 
Q 
“EMCORE 
PLYWOOD PRODUCTS 


The Metropolitan Plywood Company is always prepared to co-operate with your technicians in 
new applications of “‘Emcore”’’ Modern Plywood Products. 


METROPOLITAN PLYWOOD COMPANY, LEONARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
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&COLTD 


3 DUNCANNON STREET, LONDON, W.C:2 

ALSO : GLASGOW, NEWCASTLE, LIVERPOOL, HULL, MANCHESTER: 

BIRMINGHAM, GLOUCESTER. SOUTHAMPTON, BRIGHTON, 
BELFAST AND SINGAPORE 


REGISTERED OFFICE: 2 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 








Lifts 


and at 


39 Victoria Street London 








by MORRIS 


Lifts for passengers, lifts for motor-cars 
lifts for goods, cellar and basement lifts, 
service lifts and lifts for special duties 


Herbert Morris Limited 
SW1 Loughborough England 
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It is the thought behind this message that is important. These few words 
have been written again and again in an endeavour to express the amount 
of thought and careful consideration that is put not only into the design 
and production of Benjamin Lighting Units, but» also into their 
application — the complete Benjamin Service. It has carried Benjamin 
Equipment into all kinds of buildings all over the world and has enabled 
Benjamin to set new standards in lighting practice. It means that Benjamin 
have something to offer you which will help you to interpret your ideas in 
the form of really good lighting. 


BENJAMIN 
LIGHTING 





The Benjamin Electric Ltd., Brantwood Works, Tottenham, London, N.1I7 


Telegrams : ‘‘Benjalect, Southtot, London.”’ 














Telephone : Tottenham 5252 (5 lines) 
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“NORI” WIRE CUT RUSTIC. 

“ NORI” SAND FACED. 

“ NORI” RIPPLE RUSTIC. 

“ NORI DUCAL” SAND MOULDED. 
“ NORI” PRESSED RED. 


The 


The Bricks 


of withstanding 


strength. Samples, prices, etc., on request. 


ACCRINGTON 
NORI 


BRIC 


for 


PERMANENCE 


Capable treatment 


which would shatter or mar most others 


Accrington “Nori” Bricks offer maximum 
resistance to time, weather and load. 

interesting range of faces provides 

variety of effect without sacrifice of structural 


KS 


THE ACCRINGTON BRICK & TILE COMPANY, ACCRINGTON 


Phone : 2684 Accrington 


Telephone : 


Telegrams : “ Kiln, Accrington.” 
London Representative: ERNEST HOLLIDAY, “Nori” House, Holmwood Road, Cheam, Surrey 


Ewell 3885. 
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We specialise in the design and manu- 
facture of Cast Iron Tanks of all sizes 
for all purposes, and for many years we 
have been among the largest manu- 
facturers in this country. Write for a 
copy of a brochure which illustrates a 
few specials and gives details of standard 
sectional tanks. 


Thorncliffe Cast Iron Tanks can be 
supplied if necessary, lined with Lithcote 
protective coating. 


NEWION CHAMBERS 


Telephone : SHEFFIELD 38171 


THORNCLIFFE =IRONWORKS 
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| ROLLING 
SHUTTERS 


Steel Rolling Shutters, constructed of interlocking laths, are 
the most efficient method of covering all kinds of open- 
ings in buildings. Mather and Platt Steel Rolling Shutters 


can be supplied for either hand or electrical operation. 


(Marl ev AND Platt Cre. 


PARK WORKS, MANCHESTER, PARK HOUSE, 
GREAT SMITH STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Kenilworth... 


There must be few who cannot recapture from the mention of Kenilworth, 
the lavish gaiety of medieval times, or the fighting spirit of men-at- 
arms in the days of knights and chivalry. In its prime it was the most 
important of the lake fortresses. |The inundation surrounding it 
covered 111 acres. Events at the great siege of Kenilworth showed the 
impregnability of a well-defended castle against siege-craft of the day. 
It resisted all assaults, and only the exhaustion of stores and disease forced 
its surrender. 


Outer strength—from water defences, curtain walls, and the like—was 
the strength that mattered in the great buildings of the past; today, in 





the machine age inner strength is the essential factor, and this means a 
framework of steel. 


Boulton & Paul Limited 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 
London Norwich - 


i __ _________ 
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War’s benefits... 


Fluorescent Tube is doing to-day for the nation’s 


“Early in the world war of 1939, a new source 
of light was introduced in Britain. Luminous 
tubes of cool white light were used throughout 
the humming workshops, eliminating the heat 
and glare that hampered the workpeople in 
their tremendous effort. Looking back, it was 
apparent that this peaceful innovation played 
no little part in supporting the people’s will 


> 


towin...” 
So might read the account of some future 


historian — yet it is exactly what the Osram 


A 


SEC 


PRODUCT 





FLUORESCENT TUBES 


Advertisement of The General Electric Co. Ltd. Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


tremendous war effort. 


This highly efficient source of light—cool, 
glareless, casting no hard shadows, consuming 
only 80 watts yet providing nearly as much light 
as a 200-watt tungsten lamp —is bringing to those 
who labour for Britain a great release from eye- 
strain, premature fatigue, and from over-wrought 
nerves. It is bringing them more; speed with 
comfort, efficiency the shift through, and a cool, 


calm attitude of mind, 
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Sankey-Sheldon 


MODERN STEEL FURNITURE 


BRITISH THROUGHOUT 

















Sankey - Sheldon 
supplying Steel Equipment for 
Modern Buildings —from 
Adjustable Steel Partitions to 
Steel Waste Baskets, and, as the 
actual makers, they can quote 


specialise in 


you keen prices against specific 
enquiries. 


SANKEY-SHELDON STEEL FURNITURE for SAFETY 


Write for complete catalogue to : 


Telephone : 
EYNSHAM 277-8 


Telegrams: BRITISH MADE STEEL FURNITURE 


Mumm 5 8 
46 CANNON STREET LONDON. ECA HADLEY CASTLE WORKS WELUNCTOW SALOP 
Wartime Chief Office: Stroud Court, Eynsham, Nr. Oxford. 





London Showrooms; 46 Cannon Street, E.C.4 :: Telephone: City 3811-2 
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Sa Civ your ROOFING ani 
vertical cover why not consider CELLACTITE? 


CELLACTITE Sheeting affords complete protection against weather. ~Even under the severest 


conditions it has proved its ability to give trouble-free service year after year. In 





CELLACTITE the strength of steel is combined with the safety of asbestos, guaranteeing 
permanence and assuring real roofing economy. e Under present con- 


i , 3 
ditions we have arranged extended manufacture to meet the requirements 


of essential industry. Please write to-day for quotations and full particu- IN 


lars of this outstanding material for roofing and vertical cover. @ At the (1) Bitumen-enveloped, corrugated 
steel sheet on to which are bonded 


same time may we also send.details of the highly efficient CELLACTITE CELLACTITE Asbestos-Asphalt felts 


conferring (2) impermeability from 
without, and (3) special acid-proof 
and non-drip properties. 


CELLACTITE & BRITISH URALITE LTD., 
Terminal House, 52 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.|1 
*Phone : SLOane 5127 (4 lines). ’Grams : Cellactite, Sowest, London 


TASICL, C265 


“‘Médway’’ Ventilator in uniform material ? 
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Sisalkraft 
is helping 
Britains 

Industries 


Government Departments, 
Municipal Authorities, and 
Public Works Contractors are 
using all available supplies of 
Sisalkraft. After the war you, 
too, will be able to use this 
tough, waterproof, 6-ply 
material for partitions, lining, 
sheathing, insulating, sound 
proofing, damp and draught 


proofing, sarking, emergency 


weather protecting, concrete 
curing, and 101 other jobs. 





14 lines) 
London 


Telephone 
Telegrams * 
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BAKELITE 


Laminated 





... A product in which sheets of paper, fabric or 
asbestos are bonded into an insoluble and infusible 
mass by the aid of BAKELITE phenol-formaldehyde 
Synthetic Resin. > 
Sheets are made in various sizes to a maximum of 
100X50 in. in thicknesses from -032 in. upwards. They 
can be sawn, filed, drilled and machined in like manner 
to wood and metal. 

There are many uses for BAKELITE Laminated 
in replacing plywood and metals for constructional 
purposes. 

An interesting booklet and samples will gladly be 


forwarded on request. 


—BAKELITE— 


TREFOIL 


BAKELITE LIMITED - BRACKLEY - NORTHANTS 
Telephone: Brackley 144 (4 lines) Telegrams: “Bakelite, Brackley” 
London Office: 18 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1 Telephone: SLOane 9911 
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all right, they’re electrically welded 
—so what? 


Well — it seems that Tru-Wel Tubes made by Tube Products Ltd. 
possess all the qualities which only the finest electrically welded 
tubes can give. In every Tru-Wel Tube concentricity is assured 
and wall strength is constant. In fact, Tru-Wel Tubes are 
true—true in dimension and with a faultless surface. Process them 
as you will, the result is always a good job at a reasonable cost. 








Tuse [wvestMeNts LIMITED THE STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE 
pacnaen OF TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD., ASTON, BIRMINGHAM. Manufacturers 
thiaw , who need advice or information on any job where steel tubes might help, will find the 
Steel Tubes Advisory Centre ready to assist them in every possible way. 
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125 YEARS OF ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT 


Series No. 9 





Calorifier and Pump Chamber by Hadens. 
60 million B.Th.U. per hour. 


} 7HEN electricity is generated by steam, great quantities of 
heat are wasted in the exhaust. 


Early in the century the firm opened its electrical department, 
and balancing the electrical load with the demand for hot 
water supplies, turned this waste to good purposes in 
numbers of large buildings. 


Today, the electrical department handles not only power but 
special lighting problems of every kind. 


IN WAR TIME 

A.R.P. VENTILATION 

AND GAS FILTRATION 

HOT WATER SUPPLIES 

FOR CLEANSING STATIONS 

PATENT DEINFESTING APPARATUS FOR CLOTHING, ETC. 


HEATING 

BY ALL SYSTEMS 

HIGH PRESSURE HOT WATER 

SYSTEMS FOR HEATING AND PROCESS WORK 

AIR CONDITIONING AND VENTILATION 

PLUMBING & SANITATION, ELECTRIC LIGHTING & POWER 





HADEN: 
G ° N ° x x Estd. 1816 


FULLY EQUIPPED BRANCHES ane York, 39 Micklegate -_ - Se ee ee York 4256 
Manchester 2, 4 Albert Square - - Blackfriars 6356 Aberdeen, 80-82 Upper Denburn - - - - =  - Aberdeen 390 
ee, 3, 45 Great aoeny 24 Street - 8 © e cone 8391 Temporary Addresses: 

Fete oeegagas saaciatl x i pics fede Eastbourne 19-29 Woburn Place, London, W.C.1_ - Terminus 2377 
oy Le Avon Road Zi) cai ——s os Canterbury: 19-29 Woburn Place, London, W.C.1_- Terminus 2877 
Torquay, Castle Road - © «+ + Torquay 3831 Liverpool: 4 Albert Square, Manchester 2 -  - Blackfriars 6356 
Lincoln, Guildhall Street. - Te Lincoln 993 d 
Neweante- -on-Tyne, 13 Mosley Street | - Newcastle -on- Tyne 26780 WORKS: TROWBRIDGE - - - - - Trowbridge 722 


Affiliated Company: HADENS ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 199 Pearse Street, Dublin, C.5 Dublin 43987 


Head Office: 19-29 Wo burn Place 3 LONDON ; W. C | Wine! Warmth, Westvear, Loadoe 












Teak sleepers on the Nerbudda 
Bridge, India, exposed to 
vibration, sun and rain. 


Architects specify Teak, 
Tectona Grandis, because Teak 
does not alternately swell and 
shrink, does not have the 
same internal stresses as many 
other timbers and so can put 
up with more external strains. 
That is why Teak is such an 
ideal building timber. It can 
be relied upon to stay put, 
once it is in place. 
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OU will always find Teak used where the test 
\ is toughest. 


Have you ever considered the disintegrating action of 
countless trains upon the fibre-structure of a railway 
sleeper ? The constant jarring as the wheels thump 
over the joints of the rails ; the varying exposure to 
sun, rain and frost—and all architects and builders 
know how most timbers react to these. 


Yet in India, where the stresses and strains are 
aggravated by the broiling of the tropical sun and 
the drenching of torrential rains, Teak is the timber 
that is specifically chosen for use in places where 
the jarring is worst and where 
strength, steadiness and long life 
are essential, such as_ bridges, 
points and crossings and the like. 
TEAK can TAKE IT. 





There is only one true Teak, Tectona Grandis—see ‘‘ The British Standard 
Nomenclature of Hardwaqods.”” BURMA TEAK is Tectona Grandis. 


BURRAA TEAK 


ISSUED BY THE BURMA TEAK SHIPPERS, 4, CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Stoneham & Kirk 


XVii 








Owing to the large demand we 
are at present greatly restricted 
as regards the purposes for which 
this steel can be supplied. 
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AMONGST THE WORLDS 
MASTERPIECES 


The Seven Wonders of the World are of a cultural rather than a 
utilitarian reputation. 

Firth Stainless Steel is utilitarian to a degree, yet artistic and therefore 
also cultural. 

The product of a modern age, it will yet endure and be of service 
to mankind as long as mankind exists. 


STAN. I) 





TITIAN 
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RUBEROID 
ROOFING 













RUBEROID 
COMPOUND 











BY RUBEROID 
UNDERLAY 


r WOOD OR 
CONCRETE 
ROOF 











County School, 
Weston-super-Mare. 


Architect : A. J. Toomer, Esq., 
F.R.1.B.A., Taunton. 


——__* 


Architects and Engin- 
eers are invited to write 
for a copy of this Rub- 
eroid publication No. 
326 entitled ‘Standard 
Specifications for Rub- 
eroid Roofs. 


THE RUBEROID 
BUILT-UP ROOF 


A Ruberoid Built-up Roof consists of two or more layers of Ruberoid 
underlay, bedded together and surfaced with either Ruberoid Standard 
Roofing or Ruberoid Astos Asbestos Roofing. It can be laid on either 
boarded or concrete roofs, whether flat, pitched or curved. It isa 
permanent roof which will withstand all weather conditions 





An attractive alternative is provided by a finishing layer of Ruberoid 
Slate Surfaced Roofing in red, green or blue. These colours are 
particularly soft and pleasant, being formed of natural crushed slate 
applied to the surface during manufacture 

Ruberoid Contract Departments located in London, Birmingham, Manchester, 


Newcastle, Edinburgh, Dublin and Belfast, promptly undertake work on any 
scale and in any part of the country. Estimates sent on receipt of particulars 


THE RUBEROID CO., LTD., 3, MEADOW. MILLS, STONEHOUSE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


AS OUR INDUSTRY IS CONTROLLED AND PRIORITY HAS TO BE GIVEN TO GOVERN- 
MENT WORK, OUR ABILITY TO EXECUTE ORDERS IS SUBJECT TO THE REGULATIONS 
IMPOSED ON OUR INDUSTRY BY THE MINISTRY OF WORKS AND _ BUILDINGS 
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H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT 


AND THE 


R.A.F. BENEVOLENT FUND 


The following letter from the Chairman of the Royal Air Force Benevolent 
Fund Council has been received by the Chairman of the Appeals Committee 


Me. [end K wes ot 22 : 

I am in deep sympathy with the 
very worthy aims and objects of the Royal Air 
Force Benevolent Fund, and I was pleased to 
become the Chairman of the Council of the Fund. 

I feel sure that the appeal which 
your Council is making for donations will meet 
with great success, because éverybody in the 
United Kingdom must realise how much the Royal 
Air Force have done, and are doing, for the 
country and for them. 

The success of the appeal will, 

I know, ease the minds of those who are risking 
their lives, and who might leave dependents 


to be cared for. 


SPourk Suscenle, 


<— 


Please send donations direct to BERTRAM T. RUMBLE, Hon. Sec. Appeals Committee, 
R.A.F. BENEVOLENT FUND, 1, SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. Make cheques 
and‘ postal orders payable to the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 

(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


This space is given by the courtesy of S. Grahame Ross Ltd., Architectural Craftsmen and 
Engineers, Bath Road, Slough, and 47, Dorset Street, London, W.1. 
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FROM 
~ MAISONETTE 
| TO MANSION 


The decorating problems which you meet in your own irade are every- 
day questions which we answer daily. And although the Cellon 
experts are very much occupied just now with matters connected with 
the Services, they are still able to devote time to more general industrial 
demands. So turn to the Cellon Laboratories if you are in any difficulty 
about painting — your problem is probably on record—if not, the 
Cellon experts will find an answer. Write today to Cellon Limited, 
Kingston-on-Thames, or telephone Kingston 1234 


CERRUX ier ae 


DECORATIVE FINISHES 
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Wm. MALLINSON & SONS, LTD. 


TIMBER AND VENEER MERCHANTS 
AND PANEL MANUFACTURERS 


NATIONAL STOCKS 
We invite enquiries from consumers 
in all parts of the United Kingdom 
for hardwoods or plywood, and place 


at their disposal our services as 


QUOTA MERCHANTS 





* 
HOME GROWN e a 
Hardwoods MALTAS 
and Wall 
Softwoods Veneer 
130-142, HACKNEY ROAD : : LONDON, E.2 
TELEPHONE : BISHOPSGATE 1234. TELEGRAMS : «« ALMONER,’’ LONDON 
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. is invariably a spacious one, free from irritating 
obstructions and well proportioned in relation to its size. 
From the innumerable types and sizes which, in normal 
times, are standard productions, you will find it a very 
simple matter to select windows that harmonise perfectly 
with your general schemes, either for domestic or 
industrial work. 


Technically speaking, Beacon Metal Windows are built 
with a view.to consistent reliability and detailed 
convenience. Not only is their installation a straight- 
forward matter for the builder, but the user also has 
long and trouble-free service. 


Permit us to send you full particulars in the form of 
our current catalogue. Present stocks and output are, 
of course, only available for War Priority work. 


BEACON METAL WINDOWS 


JOHN THOMPSON BEACON WINDOWS LTD. a BEACON WORKS e WOLVERHAMPT ON 
’Phone: Bilston 41293 (3 lines). Wires: Windows, Wolverhampton 


London Office: IMPERIAL HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
Telephone: Temple Bar 3216 (3 lines) 
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THE BUILDING INDUSTRY IS VITAL TO VICTORY 


Bette WELFARE means INCREASED MAN POWER 








GMB = UNAVOIDABLE ACCIDENTS. SSS=AVOIDABLE ACCIDENTS 
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Every individual in the Building Industry faces 
a challenge in the Government Building programme. To 
accomplish it to schedule every ounce of effort, every 
scrap of ingenuity must be put forth this winter. 

On management rests this great responsibility — to 
enable the men to keep on the job with the full 
knowledge of the vital part they play in the whole 
pattern of war production. 





CASUALTIES 


@ due to accident are a help to the enemy as certainly as a casualty in the field. 
Four accidents out of five need never happen. This winter they must not happen. 
Explain to the men that a moment’s care may save months in hospital. Remember 
that some of the men may be elderly and not used to the kind of work they are 
doing now—they need advice on things. an old hand would take for granted. 


HOT MEALS DRYING ROOMS 


@ go a long way to keeping the @ should be available and the men should be 
men in good heart. We all work encouraged to use them. Sitting about in wet clothes 


better when we are properly fed. is one of the surest ways of catching cold and 
A well-fed man is better armed perhaps something more serious, like bronchitis 
against infection. Improved cater- or rheumatism. Illness means absentee-ism and 
ing facilities can-improve output. this Winter the Nation cannot afford it. 


Space presented to the Nation by Austins of East Ham Ltd. 
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» 4 lho days Of 


The empire of Justinian is hardly more than 
amyth. The fame of his encouragement of 
The 


cathedral of the Holy Wisdom, the palaces 


Architecture is unlikely to perish. 
Whose polyvchromed marbles were retlected 
in the blue waves of the Golden Horn. the 
numerous churches of the Levant and Near 


East. the precious mosaics—the age was 


UM 





both daring and mature. the opportunity 
was splendidly accepted . . . . We in this 
country will shortly be favoured with one of 
the great building opportunities of history. 
We 


confidently ahead —and in the days to 


jon with architects in looking 


come. trust that Celotex will make an 


essential contribution. 


CELOTEX LIMITED * STONEBRIDGE PAR, N.W.10 * FACTORY: WEMBLEY, MINDLESEX 
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aVENUS is asrelable as 
































The absolute accuracy of 
the grading of Venus lead 
in all seventeen shades 
ef black (6B to 9H) is 
comparable to the tem- 
pering of finest steel. 


y 


Venus lead is produced by 
a special colloidal process 
and draughtsmen can rely 
implicitly on the precise 
degree of hardness or soft- 
ness they may require. 

’ 
The next time you are 
drawing up plans, making 
tracings or preparing blue — 4 y 
prints—do so with a’ 
VENUS pencil. 


VENUS PENGIL CO. LTD. yy 
CLAPTON, LONDON, E.5 /. 


Made in England— 
Known throughout the world / 
# 
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To-day KIMOLOBOARD stands out as the successful 
material for essential fire-proofing. Tomorrow the accent 


may shift to other unique qualities @ First please note 
the entirely mineral composition—light yet substantial 
and highly resistant not only to fire, but also to mould 
and vermin @ KIMOLOBOARD works like wood with 
ordinary Carpenters’ tools and will not warp or crack 






® 








after fixing. Its pleasing natural texture calls for no 
decoration, but the surface takes paint or distemper 
excellently when required. Note, too, that KIMOLO- 
BOARD, though fireproof, is not an expensive panelling 
board @ Altogether an outstanding product, both for 
present essential purposes (under Control direction) and 
for your post-war plans. May we send details ? 


THE DIFFERENT PANELLING BOARD 


CELLACTITE & BRITISH URALITE LTD., 


TERMINAL HOUSE, 52, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.I, AND AT HIGHAM, KENT. 
Telephone: SLOane 5127 (4 lines). ; 


Telegrams : Cellactite, Sowest, London. 








TAS/KIM/259A, 
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A House for Human Beings 


to live in 









Everysopy who iso sezxay 
manufacturing building = fe. 





materials has a responsibil- WIFE AND MOTHER OF 1960 


itv to the future of housing. 
. Like women of all ages. che will judge the new co-opted leading architects and technicians te 

civilization by the quality of the house she work with us. and our efforts are producing 

has to live im. And this depends upon steps results which promise amazing improvements in 

we take—now. As makers of Gyproe Products the lives of generations to come. 

we are fully conscious of our own ceaponsibulity 

We are spending much creative thought upon GYPROC PRODUCTS LIMITED 


We make Gyproc products, 
and so we are experiment- 
ing to find out what these 


the immense possibilities of the products We — pacpien Grersecnd sith 
supply We are making big experimente—hare Faas wuts mn 





materials will do towards 








satisfying the more exacting 


housing requirements which, 
the most advanced wall- 


lining and ceiling materials. 


we hope, will be demanded 
by post-war Britain. 


The criterion must be, not 


GYPSTELE: A Gyproc 


minimum needs, but human board, used in steel-framed 


needs. We bave cleared from units, very strong, with a 


our minds ail the common- high resistance to fire 


place classifications of the Designed to make construc- 


past. Such terms as tion rapid and removal easy. 
“ working-class,” ‘* middle- 


- class,” and “‘architect-built,” 


For walls, partitions and 
ceilings. 
will, we are sure, become 


GYPKLITH : Lightweight 
building slabs—strong, high 


anachronisms. Houses, how- 
ever they are designed, and 
of whatever materials they thermal insulation, proof 
are constructed, must be fit Buih ia DAYS ineeed of monte. against moisture, vermin, 
for human beings to live in. fungus and dry rot, 
They must be comfortable, dry, sufficiently spacious, | sound-absorbing and sound-resisting. 


properly equipped, properly lighted, heated and 


protected from the elements, designed in accordance ” * " 

with the findings of medical science. Towards the © During a war there are not many opportunities 
realisation of such houses, we are able to contribute for experiment, but we have made the fullest use 
these among other materials : of such opportunities that were open to us. Our 


own technicians, working in collaboration with a a 

committee of architects, are investigating the use 
GYPROC: A high-grade gypsum board with high _— of pre-fabricated units in relation to housing, 
resistance to fire—strong, light, vermin-resisting and incorporating pre-fabricated Gyproc products. 
non-warping. Gyproc is already known to be one of | The results may be revolutionary. 


GYPROC PRODUCTS LIMITED “ WESTFIELD,”’ UPPER SINGLEWELL ROAD, GRAVESEND, KENT 


Telephone: Gravesend 4251-4. Telegrams: Gyproc, Gravesend. 
Glasgow Address: Gyproc Wharf, Shieldhall, Glasgow, S.W.|I. 
Telephone: Govana6l4 Telegrams: Gyproc, Glasgow. 


Registered Office 21 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. Telephone : WHitehall 8021. 
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NGS +7. BEAMS 


DELIVERED on SITE 
AT SHORT NOTICE 





















To help overcome the present 
timber and _ steel shortage, 
Girlings are maintaining a large 
output of their concrete Hollow 
Beam Floor and Roof Units at 
the addresses shown below. 
Delivered on the site at short 
notice, Girling precast Units 
are a concrete aid to the 
speedy, efficient, and economi- 
cal construction and repair of 
all essential buildings. 


Write for details to-day. 





LARGE OUTPUT 
MAINTAINED 








GIRLINGS FERRO-CONCRETE CO., LTD. 


SOUTH : Great West Road, Feltham, Middlesex. ’Phone : HOUnslow 1/1/58. 


MIDLANDS : Rothwell, near Leeds. ’Phone : Rothwell 3174 (Leeds Extension). 








SCOTLAND : Southbank Road, Kirkintilloch, Glasgow. ’Phone: Kirkintilloch 1785. 





















ADEQUATE 
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INSULATION 


is A NATIONAL NECESSITY 


That Structural Insulation is paid for in a short time 
by fuel saving is now becoming widely recognised; but 
that a properly insulated building normally costs less to 
construct is not, perhaps, so widely appreciated. The 
reason is, of course, that an insulated building needs 
fewer and smaller boilers, radiators, heating units etc., 
and the money saved on these exceeds the installed cost 
of the installation. 


The following figures show the effect on capital cost 
of lining the roof of a factory with 4” TenTesT 
Insulating Board, presuming the building or group of 
buildings to comprise 100,000 square feet of corrugated 
roof sheeting having a thermal transmittance (or heat loss) 
unlined of 1.4 B.Th.U. per square foot, per hour, per deg. 
F. A lining of 4” TenTesT fixed by our PATENT METAL 
COVER STRIP method reduces the thermal transmittance 
to 0.37—a reduction of |.03. 


Assume the heating is required to maintain a 
maximum temperature difference between the air inside 
and outside the building of 30°F. Then the reduction 
in heating load by using TenTesT is 


3,090,000 B.Th.U. per hour. 


With heating plant costing £150 per 100,000 B.Th.U. 
hourly capacity the cash saving is 


£4,635 


Allow the cost of TenTesT as 66/6 per square 
supplied and fixed and you have a 


NETT SAVING IN CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
£1,310. 


Add to this 

SAVING OF STEEL—weight saved in heating plant 
exceeds that needed for fixing the 
TenTesT by 20 tons or so 

SAVING OF MANPOWER—in manufacture, installation, 
maintenance and stoking 

SAVING OF PLANT CAPACITY—to make armaments in- 
stead of heating plant 

SAVING OF FUEL—shown to be 638 tons |2.cwts. per annum 


SAVING OF TRANSPORT—“ a trainload every year’”’ 


BETTER WORKING CONDITIONS—ensuring bigger 
output 

FREEDOM FROM CONDENSATION—eliminating damage 
to machinery and stock 


Every factor emphasises the need to insulate all heated 
buildings and to conserve supplies of insulation board for 
this vital work. Our advice on insulation is at your service 
and our booklet ‘‘ Structural Insulation”’ will be sent free on 
request. 








PATENT [rarens svat 
| METAL COVER STRIP spat n®xqza439 


For further details ask for Information Sheet 702. We welcome 
enquiries for supplying and fixing insulation by this and other 
specialised methods. 











[00,000 X1|:03 x 30 = 
3,090, o00B.Th.U. savtet br 


_—————— 
$ ne . Clank - fy b3F 


Cook of 100,004. f6 lrtat — 325 


3/0 
N = . 
nett CAPITAL SAVING $32 
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Made in Canada 


TENTEST FIBRE BOARD CO. LTD., 75 CRESCENT WEST, HADLEY WOOD, BARNET, HERTS. 


Telephone : BARnet 5501 (5 lines) 





Telegrams : Fiboard, ’Phone, London 
























CRITTALL 
WINDOWS 


Available 
For 


Essential Building 
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S any amateur electrician would tell you, electricity in its wild state can have quite 


akick. Even in the trade itself it is the practice to keep the current well-caged, letting it out only here and 


there where a definite job has to be done. In the olden days of 
electricity (about thirty years ago) they tried all kinds of housings 
for the cables before they hit upon the right idea. Steel Tubes 
again ! — light enough to ease the weight on any manufac- 
turer’s shoulders — strong enough to match his toughest problem. 
[ure |nvestmenrs LTD STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE 

ASTON: BIRMINGHAM Manufacturers who need advice or information on 

any job where steel tubes might help, will find the Steel Tubes Advisory Centre ready to assist in every possible way. 





[SIMPLEX 





TALBOT-STEAD TUBE CO LTD 
TUBE PRODUCTS LTD 

TUBES LTD 

WELDLESS STEEL TUBE CO LTD 
ACCLES & POLLOCK LTD 
BRITANNIA TUBE CO LTD 
CHESTERFIELD TUBE CO LTD 
HOWELL & CO LTD 

PERFECTA TUBE CO LTD 


REYNOLDS TUBE CO LTD 
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Sandwich of strength 


ANY OLD-TIMER IN concrete-laying knows that 
“the drier the mix, the better the set’’. The 
catch is in securing an even hydration . . . 

If the subsoil is at all porous (perhaps only 
in patches) and moisture drains away from the 
mix—the worst kind of trouble is in store. 
Trouble you can’t see. Honeycombing trouble 
in the “ bottom inch ”’. 

But there’s a way out .. . If you lay concrete 
on a sheeting of iBeco waterproof kraft, you 
can safely lay your reputation with it. For 


no moisture can get through isBeco, which is 


bitumenised in the actual process of making. The 
bitumen is part of the paper’s very fibres — 
not a skin to crack and peel with handling. 

iBECO is light, easy to manipulate, made in 
four different weights, and costs round about 
twopence a square yard —a cheap insurance 
against trouble in the future! And it’s made 
in a British mill. Use it also for other concrete 
jobs — for surface “curing ’’, and as a liner in 
moulds for pre-fabricated work. 

Technical data, samples and current prices 


for a postcard sent to the address given below. 


aaa 


WATERPROOF {BECO «rart Paper 


p<. e 


e089 


Lf 


MADE BY C. DAVIDSON & SONS LTD: MUGIE MOSS, BUCKSBURN, ABERDEENSHIRE 
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all CONTENTMENT 


Development does not admit of contentment. 


Contentment with the success of yesterday 
will develop failure to-morrow. 


The Chatwood Security is the result of the 
development of ideas and a persistent refusal 
in any way to acknowledge contentment. 


The tradition of the firm indicates its policy 
and the confidence of the banker to whom 
it renders service is reflected in the great 
growth of the firm. 











J.ES. 
THE CHATWOOD TRADITION 
’ og F- ee tn IS BUT ANOTHER 
MILESTONE AL NG THE HIGHWAY 
OF PROGRESS THE END OF THE 
JOURNEY LIES EVER BEYOND." 
S EC ‘U RI ' Y THE CHATWOOD SAFE CO. LTD. 
Bankers’ Engineers. 
HEAD OFFICE: SHREWSBURY, ENGLAND 
Telegrams : Chatwood, Shrewsbury. "Phone : Shrewsbury 400! 
eae 
LONDON : MANCHESTER : GLascow [cc 
SHANGHAI : SINGAPORE BOMBAY 
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ARCHITECTURE|I! 


New Zealand—discovered in 1642, but not systematically 
colonized until the ’thirties of the last century, a country 
of contrasts, with fertile plains, hills on which some of 
the best sheep in the world are reared, craggy peaks, 
fjords and lakes, geysers and glaciers, and with the most 
progressive government of the Empire—briefly sketches 
in the following pages the story of her struggle for an 
architecture of her own. The beginnings were promising. 
There was plenty of timber and plenty of local skill to 
work it. Pompous Victorian governmental buildings were 
built of wood; so are still to-day nearly all private houses, 
most schools, and a good many other public buildings. 
But a frank timber style existed only in the very first years, 
and is being recovered now. In between there came a 
wave of European historicism, all the varieties of Victorian 
period imitation, from a sober late Regency Neo-Classical 
(as illustrated in the engraving on the opposite page) to 
Neo-Gothic, Neo-Elizabethan, Neo-Francois I, and to the 
Edwardian Imperial of the early twentieth century. Just 
when this blight was ripe, a boom period set in and 
demanded masses of office buildings, banks, etc., and 
hundreds of thousands of houses. The appearance of the 
New Zealand country town (centre picture) and suburb 
reminds one of the ugliest aspect of the United States. 
Attempts at a sounder style have only been made within 
the last ten years or so. Some specimens of the results 
achieved are shown in pages 53 to 58. If it is not yet 
possible to discover specifically New Zealandish qualities 
in such buildings as the drapery store on the left— 
a concrete building at Christchurch by George Hart— 
domestic architecture shows certain characteristics due to 
the lightness of the timber construction which promise 
future developments, both indigenous and contemporary. 
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Barrett's Hotel, Wellington, as opened in 1840, a Neo- 
Classical timber building. It shows how the early colonists 
adapted a native building material to the forms of the 
style with which they had been most familiar at home. 


T is often proudly claimed by New Zealanders 

that their country is the most English of the 

Dominions. True, this statement is rarely, if 
ever, substantiated, were that possible, but the 
New Zealander is tied by strong bonds of sentiment 
to ‘** Home ” as the British Isles are always called, 
and the building of a * Britain in the South Seas ” 
has been the desire and aim of the inhabitants 
during the past hundred years. This conscious 
attempt to preserve an English tradition has led 
to the establishment of schools modelled on the 
Public Schools, the building of Gothic churches and 
half-timbered Tudor houses and a_ desperate 
attempt to cling to traditional English social 
customs and habits in the face of slow but positive 
social and economic reforms brought about by 
progressive legislation, and the determination on 
the part of a small minority to attempt to build a 
distinctive New Zealand culture. The first settlers 
were largely of English origin. They came to the new 
colony to take up land, and the early years of the 
country saw onlya slight adaptation of the Victorian 
way of life. However, as the country grew and 
prospered, the control of the economic, and as a 
result, the social life of the country, slowly changed 


from the agricultural community into the hands of 


the rapidly increasing business class created by the 
needs and control of the products of agricultural 
production and the growth of industry. This 
change of control has had a widespread influence 
on the social and cultural life of the Dominion, for 
whereas the agricultural section had looked to 
their former homeland England, the commercial 
and industrial community looked more to America 
whose development was more closely allied to that 
of the new country. Much of American life was 
adopted almost without change and the New 
Zealand landscape, the towns with their American 
equipped theatres showing American films, the 
streets of bungalows equipped with telephones, 


53 


By H. 


electric lights and cooking appliances, radios, and 
the American sedan motor cars parked in the street 
or in the garage, and the country patterned with 
electric power poles and worked with American 
farm implements, has more in common with the 
U.S.A. than with Great Britain. 

New Zealand is a country with a wide variation 
of topography and climate. It is a country of 
rugged snow-capped peaks, rolling downs, luxurious 
sub-tropical forest, wide wind-swept plains, or 
warm fertile valleys reminiscent of Greece. The 
two main islands lie in a broad sweep in the South 
Pacific with a sub-tropical climate in the north 
(it is parallel with Sydney) and a sub-Arctie winter 
in the south (parallel with Southern Argentine). 

Yet between the two climatic extremes there is as 
yet but little attempt in architecture to meet 
local needs and requirements of climate or 
materials. An Auckland house, with citrus fruits 
growing in the garden, looks so far very much the 
same as a house in central Otago with a frost of 
30 degrees on the ground. In the early days of the 
Colony some use was made of local materials and 
for a short period it seemed as if a style of domestic 
architecture, limited to the southern portion of the 
South Island, with walls and partitions of crude 
clay bricks, and long low-sweeping verandahs 
might develop. However, it was lost when develop- 
ments from overseas began to spread. 

Yet it is obvious that the large resources of 
timber in both Islands will always make it the 
cheapest and most readily obtainable building 
material. While for larger buildings the need of an 
-arthquake-proof construction has been favourable 
to the introduction of reinforced concrete, wood will 
continue to be the chief material in domestic 
architecture. The reluctance to use reinforced 
concrete for private houses has, on the other hand, 
together with a distrust of central heating, kept 
planning very rigid. Cost of building is relatively 
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high since workers are paid good wages, and im- 
ported accessories caiinot be obtained cheaply. 

Abel Tasman, a Dutch explorer, is credited with 
the discovery of New Zealand in 1642, but it was 
left to a Captain in the British Navy, James Cook, 
to rediscover the islands in 1769, when he explored 
and charted the whole of the coast-line. The 
first European expeditions to the country were for 
flax and timber; and the store bases for whalers 
and sealers operating in the South Pacific were the 
first white settlements. The first large settlements 
occurred during the early years of the nineteenth 
century at a time when conditions in England and 
Europe were made even worse than usual, by the 
failure of the harvests, and people turned hope- 
fully to the prospects of a new life in the colonies. 
The 1830’s were the years of the “ colonial 
theorists,” Edward Gibbon Wakefield, Lord Moles- 
worth and John Stuart Mill, and talk of colonial 
reform was in the air. As a result a company was 
formed te buy land in the new country and to 
establish settlements according to a plan. The 
basic principle of these settlements was to be the 
** sufficient price ’’ for land as a means of retaining 
a body of labour in the new colony and attracting 
settlers of sufficient means to employ labour. 
Land was to be sold at a high price and the money 
to be used for administration, surveying, emigra- 
tion and for ecclesiastical and educational pur- 
poses. This attempt to transfer a vertical cross- 
section of Victorian English life was, of course, 
not successful. 

The early architecture, sometimes of wood but 
more often of clay used monolithically, or as bricks, 
dried in the sun, had features which, unfortunately, 
were not followed by later generations. Plans were 
economical and straightforward, materials were 
put to the best possible use, construction was sound 
and careful craftsmanship was much in evidence. 
The limited resources of money and materials 








gave the early work a simplicity which is lost 
to much work of later periods. 

The latter half of the nineteenth century saw 
the new country progress with amazing rapidity. 
The agricultural land was cleared and under 
cultivation, the hill country was taken up for 
sheep farming, and the discovery of refrigeration 
led to a large export trade, mainly to the British 
Isles, and the increasing prosperity of the country 
was reflected in the growing mileage of railways and 
roads and the new buildings of the fast growing 
towns. The increased prosperity made possible 
high standards of comfort and hygiene and un- 
fortunately also made possible the Victorian taste 
in planning and decoration. The settlers endea- 
voured to reproduce the architectural styles of 
their former surroundings, and in a few short 
years the architecture of the new colony 
abounded in ‘‘Gothic”’ churches, ‘“‘Greek”’ banks, 
half-timbered English cottages, the steep pitched 
roof of the French house, the verandahs of 
the Indian bungalow, and American styles of 
building imported direct from California or via 
Australia. 

From 1900 to the Great War architecture 
entered a haphazard stage of evolution, and as the 
control of the country shifted into the hands of the 
rapidly increasing business class, the influence 
of America became more pronounced, and the 
suburbs from 1900 onward might be the suburbs of 
Philadelphia or Chicago, with their rows of dreary 
T. houses with ornamental ironwork, coloured 
glazing and iron roofs. 

The Great War and the social upheavals which 
followed it in Europe left the social and cultural 
life of the Dominion practically untouched. 
Architects were not yet influenced by the new 
architecture which came to the fore in Europe with 
its emphasis on the role of sunlight, air and space 
and new methods of construction made possible 
by the use of steel, glass and concrete. In the 
years of prosperity which followed the war the 
land speculator and the builder rather than the 
architect were in the position to dictate what form 
the architectural landscape was to take. 

To-day most of our towns and cities show 
clearly that new form. Town planning is little 
more than a name, the suburbs continue to spread 
like a blight into the countryside, ribbon develop- 
ment is growing along all the highways, and 
speculative flats—potential slums of the future— 
are rapidly appearing to alleviate the housing 
shortage, either as new tenements of minimum 
standards or as converted Victorian villas. 

The average New Zealand bungalow, the product 
of the land speculator and the builder, is the 
typical home of a large percentage of the popula- 
tion. Built usually in wood with a low-pitched 
corrugated iron roof, its main features are its 
restless roof line and its fussy windows, as a rule 
with a high glass line and traces of Art Nouveau 
still lingering in the fanlights. The plan is usually 
neat, providing often for four or five rooms and 
with a large area of passage space, and is carefully 
orientated to the street frontage irrespective of 
sunlight, wind or privacy. A very small percentage 
of the houses built are “‘ architect designed,”’ as 
few New Zealanders are “‘ architecture-conscious.”’ 
What few there are, show influence from English 
domestic styles, chiefly the Neo-Georgian, or the 
American revival of the Colonial and Spanish 
Mission styles. Of this work it is true to say that 
it appears completely out of touch with the main 
stream of modern architecture, and can only be 
regarded as an example of the inherent conser- 
vatism which permeates the whole of the cultural 
life of the Dominion. 

During the last ten years, however, there has 
been a gradual awakening. A small but growing 
group of young architects and of enthusiastic 
lay men and women has through travel orthe study 
of modern European civilization become conscious 
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TIMBER—THE TRADITIONAL 
1849-51 by Maoris. 


Wellington completed in 1877. 
largest timber building in the world. 


MATERIAL. 
On the left a church at Otaki, near Wellington, built in 
On the right a Mid-Victorian church 
in the Auckland province, and the Government Buildings in 
This is said to be the 




























































SUBURBAN CON- 
DITIONS TO-DAY. 
The suburbs of New Zea- 
land cities are very much 
like suburbs in the United 


States. The top picture 
shows typical builders’ 
houses, the one beneath a 
more ambitious Califor- 


nianate bungalow ; the one 
at the bottom a State-built 


timber house. The attitude 
of the New Zealand 


Government towards 
housing is exemplarily 
enlightened. 








of the new developments in architecture, and is 
beginning to influence building in this country. 
The battle for recognition has hardly begun; the 
amount of modern work is very small indeed, and 
can only grow if a true appreciation of the new 
style spreads amongst intelligent people. A 
distance of twelve thousand miles to Europe makes 
it difficult for young architects to become familiar 
with new work, although through the many books 
and periodicals published they have knowledge of 
what is being achieved. Public Libraries and the 
Country Library Service which cover the whole of 
New Zealand have, by making obtainable books 














































































































EUROPEAN HISTORICISM. 
The Colonists brought with them 
all the picturesqueness and 
absurdity of period imitation. 
Above: the Nelson Provincial 
Government Building of 1861 in 
Elizabethan, Sir Gilbert Scott's 
Christchurch Cathedral of 1864- 
81, an Italianate bank of 1864 
at Invercargill, the Francois I. 
Art Gallery in Auckland of 
1887, and the Wellington Town 
Hall of 1904. 





OFFICIAL BUILDING TO-DAY 
is under strong American influence. 
The interior of Auckland Station, by 
Gummer and Ford, opened in 1930, 
and the proposed Wellington Cathedral, 
by Cecil Wood. 


and periodicals which expound the principles and 
illustrate the practice of modern design, done 
much to break down cultural isolation. There is, 
however, need for much more education and 
propaganda as to the aims and objects of modern 
architecture, and organizations similar to the 
Museum of Modern Art in America, or the 
M.A.R.S. group or the D.I.A. in England, to 
mention only a few, are urgently required to 
help to bring before the public examples of modern 
architecture, furniture and interior equipment. 
Until such work is done progress will be very 
slow. 
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The east end of the church at 
Watho, Westland, by Turn- 
bull and Rule. The congrega- 
tion, instead of looking at a 
reredos, has a view past the 
altar cross at the Franz 


Joseph glacier. 








TAL FAP BUTTZA FACTORS 





Top, the Centennial Memorial and Plunket 
Rooms at New Brighton, near Christchurch, by 
Paul Pascoe, a brick building for baby welfare 


work. Centre, the A.A. Building at Napier, 
by E.A. and L.G. Williams, reinforced concrete 
frame and brick walls. Bottom, a dairy factory 
at Christchurch, by W. H. Trengrove. 


That modern architecture has got a firm foot- 
hold in England is due to the pioneer work of a 
few English designers and to the arrival in England 
of many of the leading continental architects as 
refugees from Fascist Europe. Nothing of this kind 
occurred in New Zealand, for the few modern- 
minded architects have so far had little oppor- 
tunity to influence contemporary design, and the 
New Zealand Government was restrictive in its 
policy for the admission of refugees into the 
country. 

Another restrictive influence on modern archi- 
tecture in New Zealand is the fact that much of 
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SOME 





House at Auckland, by 
W. R. Simpson—one of 
the most uncompromisingly 
contemporary buildings in 
New Zealand, yet built of 
timber. Living-room and 
yy dining-room are combined 
3 and opened up north to- 
wards the terrace. 
plan is on the left. 


The 


House at Christchurch, by 
Jack Chell Holliss—again 
a one-storeyed wooden con- 
struction. The fluting of 
the bay is a_ legitimate 
timber pattern. The river 
Avon is in front of the 
house, at the back a parking 
space for a caravan painted 
the same colour as_ the 
house. 


Block of flats in Welling- 
ton, designed by Gordon 
Wilson for the New Zea- 
land State Housing De- 
partment. One hundred 
and sixteen flats, nearly 
all of them of identical 
plan. Reinforced concrete 
construction with bearing 
walls. No beams or col- 
umns. The State initiative 
in New Zealand housing 
deserves the highest praise 
—certainly for the quantity 
of work done, but also, this 
illustration indicates, for 
esthetic enterprise. 


the best intellect of the country goes overseas, 
usually to study, and does not return. This is 
true of architects as it is of Rhodes scholars and 
scientists. Among New Zealanders with a fine 
architectural reputation must be included Connell 
and Ward, Brian O’Rorke, H. Spence Sales, R. 
Uren, Edward Armstrong. As yet modern architec- 
ture has the support only of a few of the intelli- 
gentsia and there has been little patronage, either 
industrial or official. The nearest approach has 
been the work of the Education Department, whose 
architects, faced with the problem of building 
efficient open-air schools, have come nearer to 
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modern principles in their work than any other 


official body. During the past five years the 
Department of Housing Construction, a branch 
of the State Advances Corporation, has purchased 
land and constructed over 16,000 houses in all 
parts of New Zealand. For nearly half a century 
the State has concerned itself with the housing of 
the people, although up till 1936, when the Labour 
Party came into office, it took the form of State 
advances. It is to be regretted that the Department 
of Housing Construction did not set itself to 
discover in what manner the housing of the people 
had been approached in other parts of the world, 
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cross section of hall 





and that the work of such pioneers as Ernst 
May, Walter Gropius, Otto Haesler and the many 
others who have set a new standard for housing 
the people was overlooked or ignored. Compared 
with the average speculator-builder house, the new 


schemes did show a considerable advance in 
planning and in interior equipment but, as no 
measures were taken to control land-uses and Jand 
values, and as private enterprise was allowed to 
construct individual houses, without even con- 
sidering the advantages of flats as city dwellings, 
the possibilities of communal hot water and 
laundry services, and the use of mass production 
for construction and equipment, the result has 
been high rents, prohibitive for the lower income 
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groups. Compared with the best work in Europe 
and in America it might be said that the housing 
schemes were in every way at least ten years 
behind corresponding work in England, Germany 
or Holland, although projects are now in hand for 
unit construction and sky-scraper flats. 

Once more, until widespread interest has been 
roused in modern architecture and all its social 
implications, the progress of modern work in New 
Zealand must be slow. Of the work of the young 
contemporary pioneer architects illustrated in 
these pages much is mature, sensitive work making 
effective use of the simple materials to hand, and 
quite apt to serve as a foundation on which to 
build in the future. Last year New Zealand 



























































IMPORTANCE OF TIMBER. 


In contemporary as in traditional forms, timber is still the 
universal material for New Zealand's domestic architecture. 
On this page two houses by Paul Pascoe are illustrated, the 
one with the sun-porch and the big window (of which the 
timber skeleton is shown) on a farm near 
Canterbury, 
construction with a brick veneer is very characteristic. 
The two interiors are from the Dunedin house. 


Methven. 


the other at Dunedin. The _ wood-stud 


celebrated the centenary of British rule. During 
these hundred years her architecture has appeared 
in an amazing variety of styles. New Zealand 
architecture was handicapped by the fact that her 
colonization coincided with the collapse of the 
architectural good taste of the Regency period in 
England. To-day the ideas of architects in all 
parts of the world influence the work done, but as 
New Zealand goes on developing her own character. 
it can safely be presumed that her architecture, 
the work of men born and bred in New Zealand, 
will one day be equipped to add something essential 
and original to the spheres of human interest to 
which New Zealand has already made valuable 
contributions. 
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House at Orakei, just east of Auckland, by Vernon A. Brown. The site slopes towards north, i.e. the 

midday sun. From the terrace an unimpeded view is obtained of the Waitemata Harbour. Waitemata 

Channel and the islands screening the entrance to Auckland from the gulf. On the fieldstone 
foundations the house is constructed of wood. 
Inside living-room and dining-room are separated 
by a glass wall on which a map of the gulf is 
etched, with tidal indications, anchorages, etc. 


House on a hill in Wellington, by Cedric Firth. The 
brightly-coloured timber walls are successfully contrasted 
against the innumerable shades of green of the luxuriant 
vegetation. The site slopes so that the garage under- 
neath the living-room 
has windows to the west. 
The dining corner is & 
not separated from 
the living-room. The 
bedrooms are on the top 
floor. The small picture 
shows the living-room 
interior. Onthe extreme 
right are the plan and 
a perspective sketch. | 
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At the top a school in 
Canterbury, by John 
Bigg, a_ typical ea- 
ample of the clean and 


pleasant architecture of 


many Education Board 
schools. The plan (be- 
neath the photograph) 
is straightforward, the 
construction of timber, 
with most of the parts 
standardized. The 
verandah protects the 
classrooms from too 
much summer sun, 
while the fanlight win- 
dows allow the winter 
sun toenter unimpeded. 
On the left the new 
Community Centre at 
Rangioro, by Paul 
Pascoe (engineer E.G. 


S. Powell), the first of 


its kind in New Zea- 
land. It is attached 
to an existing High 
School. Function and 
style are inspired by 
the Impington Village 
College. The Round 
Table room is for school 
council and panel dis- 
cussions ; the vestibule 
of the hall can be used 


forartexhibitions. The 


library has a sun ter- 
race. 

The large school illus- 
trated to the right of the 
Community Centre is 
Dunedin Training Col- 
lege, by Clifford Muir. 
Wood framework and 
brick walls. 


Wellington Railway 
Station,byGray Y oung, 
Morton and Young. 
The exterior is in the 
American Neo-Classi- 
cal manner. The in- 
terior, with its concrete 
arches, flush tiling and 
clear lettering, is un- 
disguisedly contempor- 
ary. 


SOME RECENT BUILDINGS IN NEW ZEALAND 
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c. 1700 


1, wing chair Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Illustrated by courtesy of 
the museum. The only type made 
before the nineteenth century 
which can properly be called an 
easy chair. 


c. 1815 


2, arm chair by Sir John Soane, at 
the Soane Museum. Illustrated by 
courtesy of the museum. Some of 
the characteristics of nineteenth 
century easy chairs begin to 
appear. 


c. 1850 


3, the Victorian easy chair achieved, 
complete with low legs, curved 
lumpy arms, and a shell-shaped 
back—an extremely comfortable if 
somewhat vulgar model. From 
Heal’s catalogue of 1856. 


c. 1900 


4, the Victorian easy chair straigh- 
tened out according to the new 
tendencies of the late nineteenth 
century. The period of Voysey and 
Mackintosh is now reached. From 
Heal’s catalogue of I9I1. 


c. 1933 


5, the modern easy chair, a type 
in harmony with the new architec- 
tural idiom. The checked linen 
cover as against the floral cover of 
the previous type should be noted. 
From Heal’s catalogue of 1933. 





The Evolution 


HEN one day the art historians discover that 
there is such a thing as a history of furniture in 

the nineteenth century, they will find that one 

of the most promising tasks is that of elucidating the 
development of the easy chair. For the easy chair 
which you now expect to find in every home run on an 
income of £300 or more, hardly existed before the 
Victorian age. Thetermexisted however. Matthew Prior 
(1664-1721) used it, for example, in Cupid Turned 
Stroller, and Farquhar in The Beaux Strategem (1707), 
but if we ask ourselves what it can have referred to in 
the eighteenth century, and what types of fully up- 
holstered chairs were made, we will only be able to 
discover two kinds, the wing or grandfather chair. |, 
and the bergére. The wing chair was an English invention 
of the late seventeenth century, and it is worth men- 
tioning that it only represented the end of a development 
which had, from the days of James I, produced softer and 
more generously stuffed chairs and settees than those 
of any other country (there are famous examples, of 
about 1610, at Knole). Maybe the dampness of the 
climate and the draughtiness of the houses was respons- 
ible for them; maybe a desire for comfort and ease at 
home such as certainly guided the evolution of English 
furniture later. The bergére—a wide armchair with up- 
holstered arms leading up in a curve to an only slightly 
taller upholstered back, with wood showing on top of the 
back and in front of the arms-——was created in France 
during the cighteenth century and introduced into 
England, when the influence of the style of Louis XVI 
set in. The bergére and the wing chair are the only two 
types which Sheraton illustrates in his Cabinet Dic- 
tionary of 1803 under the name of easy chairs, 6, 7. 
The Neo-Classie movement which is responsible for 
the rather meagre though graceful forms of Sheraton’s 
chairs had, however, led to the adoption of a few 
characteristic features in chairs and settces in general 
which were to play an important part in the creation of 
the new nineteenth century shapes. There was, on the 
one hand, the revival of the Greek chair of the fourth 
and fifth centuries with its boldly out-curved legs and its 
boldly curved back, rounded in plan and_ swinging 
backwards in elevation (as in the well-known Hegeso 
relief, or the life-size seated figure of a Roman lady in 
the Torlonia Collection). Flaxman favoured this type in 
his drawings and reliefs. On the other hand, settees and 
above all daybeds or couches (with backs extending 
from the head-end only half way along) were made at 
the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century with very short legs and generously 


of the Easy Chair 


By Nik 


S-curved arms (or, in couches: head-ends). These are 
illustrated in Sheraton’s Cabinet Dictionary, 8, in 
Thomas Hope’s Household Furniture of 1807, in Percier 
and Fontaine’s Receuil of 1812 and elsewhere. During 
the next thirty years two new types of chair were 
introduced, neither as yet easy chairs in our sense, 
but both heralding their appearance in the immediate 
future. One is illustrated in Thomas King’s Modern 
Style of Cabinetwork of 1835 under the name of “ easy 
chair with inclined seat,’ 13. The back has now the S- 
curve of the Grecian couch. The legs, out-curved as 
prescribed by the Neo-Classic tradition, are much lower 
than they were, as long as true Greek revivalists 
insisted on purity of style. Moreover, seat and back are 
united into one, and the buttoning of the morocco—an 
upholstery device by no means new*—stresses the 
feeling of comfort conveyed by the luxurious curve of 
seat and back. J.C. Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Cottage, 
Farm and Villa Architecture and Furniture of 1833, that 
mine of useful and entertaining information on the 
‘thirties, contains the very same type and, furthermore, 
contains what appear to be the missing links between 
this semi-Grecian type and the proper Victorian 
easy chair, ||, 12. For while the fronts of the arms 
still exhibit some crudely antique decoration, the backs 
and arms are now shaped into one bulging curve, the 
hall-mark of Victorian comfort. The buttoning once 
more emphasises the inviting and a trifle common 
homeliness of the form, a form that can be traced back 
to origins about twenty years earlier. A chair of about 
1815 by Sir John Soane (in the Soane Museum, 2), has 
the same lyre-shaped front, though rendered with much 
more spirit and determination, and a similar proportion. 
But a certain amount of separation is kept between 
arms and back, and the back has a straight top. Gillow 
at the same time frequently used in his decorating 
schemes¥ a chair with the same front, but a back with a 
shallow segmental top, and no caesura between back 
and arms—a type exactly midway between Soane’s and 
Loudon’s. However, Loudon’s is far more billowy, and 
generally heavier and statelier. 

It is clearly in accordance with this development that 
round about that time spiral springs seem to have been 
adopted by upholsterers. Loudon illustrates a spiral 
spring in connection with the making of mattresses only, 


*Cf. MeQuoid’s Age of Satinwood; Fig. 111, and McQuoid & 
Edwards’s Dictionary, Vol. III, Fig. 59. 


+The date 1817 occurs on one of the original drawings which, 


thanks to Mr. Christian’s kindness, I had an opportunity of 


examining at Messrs. Waring and Gillow’s studio. 


olaus Pevsner 


6 and 7. When Thomas 
Sheraton compiled his 
Cabinet Dictionary, 
which was published in 
1803, there existed only 
two types of chair 
with upholstered arms 
and upholstered backs, 
the bergére and the 
wing chair. The bergére 
had come from France 
when French Louis XVI 
began to influence Eng- 
land. The wing chair 
was an English inven- 
tion of the later seven- 
teenth century, the age 
of Charles Il and 
James Il, when domestic 
comfort was first taken 
seriously. Sheraton 
illustrates both types 
without essential modi- 
fications, but interprets 
them with the charac- 
teristic delicacy and 
thinness of his style. 
Where he is more 
original, or at least 
more modern, is in his 
designs for couches. 








8, the Grecian couch of c. 1800, such as this from 
Sheraton’s Cabinet Dictionary, has low stumpy 
feet and a boldly outcurved back, two features 
that were soon to assume a new significance in 
easy chair design. 





9 and 10, already in these designs of Gillow’s 
dating from c. 1817 one finds the stumpy baluster 
feet and the backs generously curved in plan of 
the Victorian easy chair. 



























































































11 and 12, Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of 
1833 illustrates the type which has been 
shown on the previous page as used by 
Sir John Soane c. 1815, and by Gillow c. 
1817, and also another version of it 
modified in a characteristically Victorian 
way. The separation between arms and 
back becomes less noticeable, as the back 
begins to bend round in plan towards the 
arms. Here for the first time the bulging 
curves of mid-nineteenth century easy 
chairs are heralded. 


it correctly. 








16 and 17, the Victorian easy chair is now complete, 
bulging, plump and buttoned, somewhat vulgar 
perhaps, but homely, informal and comfortable, the 
very type of chair in which one can imagine the 
Queen converse with the Prince Consort or play 
with her children. Heal’s issued illustrated catalogues 
from 1852 onwards. In 1856 the first easy chairs were 
shown. 16 is one of them. In 1862 already a straighter 
type was introduced, a type henceforth to be called in 
France ‘‘ fauteuil anglais.’’ Everybody knows it and 
has sat in it, in a Pall Mall club or an out-of-the-way 
country hotel. The details of the feet will help to date 
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13 and 14. These two models, the top one from Thomas King’s 
Modern Style of Cabinetwork of 1835, the bottom one from 
H. Whitaker’s Practical Cabinet Maker's and Upholsterer’s 
Treasury of Design of 1847, show significant transitional forms 
between the Neo-Classic and the Victorian. King’s has the 
scrolled back and the short outcurved legs of the Grecian couch, 
Whitaker’s the grandeur of the Empire throne. Yet the but- 
toning gives both a Victorian flavour. Their seats seem to be 
comfortable—less exacting than genuine Neo-Classic chairs. 
But how was this comfort achieved ? Were they meant to be 
spiral sprung ? It would be possible ; for spiral springs were 
invented before 1800 and adopted by the French and English 
upholstery trades in the thirties. The invention is in all 
probability French, but its use for the modelling of the Victorian 
easy chair proper seems to be due to England. French books 
deny this and ascribe the creation of the ‘‘ fauteuil comfortable ”’ 
to a French upholsterer, Dervilliers. But the appearance of the 
new shape is so sudden in France and so well prepared by 
many transitional models in England, that English origin is much 
more likely. 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE EASY CHAIR 









but J. Saville Crofton in his London Upholsterer’s 
Companion of 1835 knows of them for seats as well. 
In point of fact they had been invented a good deal 
earlier. Deville in his Dictionnaire du Tapissier (1878- 
80), ascribes the invention to a German smith of about 
1820, and its introduction into chairmaking to the 
French upholsterers Chare (about 1825) and above all 
Dervilliers (about 1838). Havard in his Dictionnaire 
corrects this and points out that sprung seats existed in 
France before 1800. Sir Ambrose Heal confirmed this 
to me. But Havard also stresses the important role of 
Dervilliers in the commercialisation ‘of the new device. 
Dervilliers is incidentally also regarded by Deville as 
the creator of the fauteuil comfortable, i.e., the typical 
Victorian easy chair of which more will be said 
presently. I doubt whether this contention can be 
maintained, for not only are Loudon’s chairs, and 
perhaps even more a caned bergére, 9, used by Gillow 
together with the lyre-fronted chair, obviously its 
immediate predecessors, but we also find in English 
upholstery between 1830 and 1850 any number of 
transitional forms leading more convincingly towards 
the finished type than any corresponding French speci- 
mens that I know of. Thus H. Whitaker in his Practical 
Cabinet Maker's and Upholsterer’s Treasury of Design 
(1847; part 13), illustrating “ Easy Chairs in the 
Italian Style,’’ combined the acanthus ornament, the 
lion’s paws, etc., of Empire and Regency with the 
plumpness of the bulging and buttoned Victorian 
back, 14. Others added equally bulging fancy shapest 
—shapes rather vulgarly expressing the heyday of 
bourgeois prosperity, as cosy and _ hospitable and 
unsophisticated as Mr. Pickwick or Victoria’s and 
Albert’s correspondence, and as emphatically opposed 
as these to the formality of the Ancien Régime. 

Now this is the moment when Messrs. Heal’s of 
Tottenham Court Road started publishing illustrated 
catalogues. 1852 is the date of the first, from 1856 
onwards they regularly contain drawings of easy chairs. 
The sets of these catalogues are preserved complete to 
the present day, a rare good fortune. Owing to the 
kindness of Sir Ambrose and Mr. Anthony Heal I have 
had access to this invaluable treasure of nineteenth 
century art history. The very first edition with easy 
chairs shows the Victorian type complete (No. 832, 16), 
buttoned, with sprung seat, back and out-curved arms in 
one, and short turned baluster legs, the type which Deville 
calls fauteuil comfortable, and which Havard illustrates 
from the specimen in the Paris Musée Carnavalet.} 

In 1862 another type, No. 847, 17, was added by 
Heal’s, also buttoned, and also on the short baluster 
legs, but with a taller back, and arms kept separate 
from the back. This shape is known to Deville as 
fauteuil anglais. Add a long fringe to the bottom of the 
seat of this or the 832 chair, as was frequently done, 
and vou have a type still to be seen in many Victorian 
houses, all over the clubs of Pall Mall, in Queen Victoria’s 
palaces and country seats, and also at St. Cloud and the 
other palaces of Napoleon III and the Empress 
Eugénie.* Heal’s, in fact, did not drop No. 832 until 
after 1913, while 847 is still in existence though in a 
revised form. This gradual revision of the fauteuil 
anglais reflects so clearly the development of decorative 
art during the last third of the nineteenth century that it 
must here be followed in some detail. In doing so, we can 
safely limit ourselves to Heal’s catalogues, because the 
firm was at that time, and especially towards the end of 
the century, the most progressive of its kind in Europe. 

It is known that the reaction against Victorian 
pomposity and stolidity was led by William Morris. 
With him the feeling returned for sharp outline and the 
character of materials. Thus in furniture he reverted to 
late Gothic, and his followers, such as Ernest Gimson, 
Barnsley, Spooner and others, to the honest rustic 
forms of the early seventeenth century. Ladder-back 


+T. King: Original Designs for Chairs, 
ca. 1840, pl. 30, 15; P. Thomson: The 
Cabinet Maker's Sketch Book, 1852-53, 
H. FitzCock’s papier maché easy chair, 
called ** The Day Dreamer,” at the 1851 
Exhibition, Cat. Vol. II, No. 187 ; Heal’s 
Catalogue of Sept., 1856, Nos. 834 and 838. 


tThe one in which Béranger the poet 
died in 1857. 

*Cf. H. Clouzot: Des Tuileries a St. 
Cloud, Paris, 1925, pl. 8, 19, 24. 





15, a typical Early Victorian freak ; from 
King’s Original Designs for Chairs of c. 1840. 
The derivation from Sir John Soane’s chair is 
evident. The legs, however, are of a later type. 
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and Windsor chairs turned up in the rooms of the 
most modern-minded. Morris’s own company had been 
founded in 1861, but the Arts and Crafts Movement did 
not begin to spread until the ’eighties. Mr. Mackmurdo’s 
Century Guild was started in 1884, the Art Workers’ 
Guild in 1886, the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
society and Mr. Ashbee’s Guild and School of Handi- 
craft in 1888.* 

Now in 1886 Heal’s introduced two new easy chairs 
Nos. 907, 18, and 909, 19, both obviously variations of 
the old 847. But the seats were somewhat lower, i.e., less 
formal again, and the tops of the backs decidedly 
straighter. We all know these kinds of chairs and have 
often sat in them. They are now as a rule loose-covered 
and a little shabby, but still as comfortable as they were 
when they were new, and in their unostentatious curves 
as near to an undated ideal of the easy chair as we can 
get. It is characteristic of Heal’s response to the Morris 
Movement with its insistence on lighter and clearer 
forms that they included in their 1887 catalogue a page 
of Austrian bentwood (i.e., Thonet) chairs (one “* Bohe- 
mian arm chair” of bentwood had already appeared 
in the 1862 catalogue), in that of 1888 a page of wicker 
chairs, and in that of 1890 some rush seated and some 
Windsor chairs. 

That was before Sir Ambrose Heal was responsible 
for the policy of the firm. His driving power becomes 
noticeable only a few years later. The catalogue of 
November, 1896, is the first with a cover designed in 
accordance with the new style of the Arts and Crafts, or 
rather of Mr. Voysey. In 1897 Heal’s famous campaign 
for wooden bedsteads set in. Concurrently, suites of 
bedroom furniture were introduced of evident Arts and 
Crafts character. Amongst easy chairs and settees less 
of the new spirit can be noticed, except, perhaps, for 
the fact that No. 966 of 1897 is once more straightened 
up, as compared with the types of 1886, this time in the 
section of the arms and the shape of the short legs, 20. 
That less inventive energy was now devoted to easy 
chairs, goes without saying; for the very campaign, 
now no longer led by Morris, who had died in 1896, but 
by Voysey, Baillie Scott, Ashbee, George Walton, 
Charles Rennie Mackintosh and others, was directed 
against that Victorian stufliness whose very symbol was 
for many people the heavily stuffed easy chair. You 
could lighten it up by a flowered chintz or linen cover, 
but better still if you replaced it by lightly constructed 
loose-cushioned chairs with wooden backs and arms. 
No wonder that amongst the original designs for 
furniture by the leaders of the ‘nineties there is hardly a 
proper easy chair. 

I need not repeat here the story of how at that 
moment Britain forfeited her leadership in European 
architecture and design. Up to 1905 the world looked to 
England for inspiration. After that date the creative 
impetus passed on to other nations, and principally to 
Germany and Austria. Here the Arts and Crafts were 
transformed into industrial art, and here the breach 
with traditional forms was openly made. In England 
even the boldest had not entirely renounced com- 
promises with period styles. The fact that the easy chair 
as such (or the steel construction of St. Pancras Station) 
was as alien to any style of the past as the innovations 
now advocated abroad remained unnoticed. On the 
contrary, as a pleasant but less adventurous modernized 
Tudor and an equally pleasant and equally plausible 
Neo-Georgian now replaced Voysey’s style, so Heal’s 
catalogues introduced as early as 1896 some ‘‘ Modern 
Chippendale”? and ‘‘Modern Sheraton”’ furniture and 
some genuine antiques. In 1903 illustrations of 
reproduction Queen Anne were added, and in 1908 
illustrations of an imitation French eighteenth century 
bed, a bergére and a Jacobean bed. Heal’s catalogue 
of 1911 gives twenty-two period suites. 

Meanwhile Peter Behrens had built his revolutionary 
factories for the A.E.G. and Walter Gropius his Fagus 
Works at Alfeld, the Werkbund had been founded and 
was spreading the new belief in entirely unadorned, 
clearly outlined, and subtly proportioned surfaces. An 
immediate effect of these new ideas on the easy chair I 
have not been able to trace. As a rule architects were 
satisfied with English models or copies from them. 
Their sensible shapes and sound upholstery work needed 
no improvement.t The only exceptions of which I am 


*Cf. N. Pevsner: Pioneers of the Modern Movement, Faber & 
Faber, 1936; N. Pevsner: Arcu. Review, Vol. 83, 1938 ; 
N. Pevsner: Studio, Vol. 116, 1938. 


+Cf. Werkbund Yearbook, 1912, p. $4; 1915, p. 45, 123; A. 


Koch's Handbiicher, Vol. Herrenzimmer, 1919, p- 108; Vol. 
Empfangsr ume, 1914, p. 3. 
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aware are two tub-chairs of about 1911 by Josef 
Hoffmann and the Wiener Werkstatte, 23 and 24, a 
Modern Movement adaptation of the typical Pall Mall 
tub-chair, known in Germany as Clubsessel. 

Now that this stage in the development of the easy 
chair has been reached, there is only one more step left 
to bring us to the present-day type, the low-seated, low- 
backed, square-armed block-shaped type. It is only one 
of two solutions which the Modern Movement has found 
to the problem of comfortable sitting. The other is the 
lighter type, either with wooden arms and _ loose 
cushioned seat and back, as derived from the style of 
1900 and exemplified by the German Knoll patent of 
1928 now so popular in England, or else with chromium 
framework (Breuer, Miés van der Rohe), or bent ply 
frame (Aalto), leading up to Breuer’s Isokon chairs, 22, 
in which the light weight of the dining chair is combined 
with the comfort of a divan, or rather an invalid chair.* 
These two alternatives, block-shaped fully upholstered 
easy chair and light yet equally comfortable easy chair 
with framework showing, are both to the same degree 
representative of the Modern Movement. Modern 
architecture can also be grouped under the two headings 
of a voluminal and a spatial tendency. A London 
example of the first is Wells Coates’s Lawn Road 
Flats, 28, and of the second Maxwell Fry’s house in 
Frognal Lane, 29. 

As I am not here concerned with the chairs with 
unupholstered arms it now only remains for me to 
trace the introduction and the spreading of the block- 
shaped type. In England I have not been able to find a 
single instance before 1930. In Germany it was certainly 
not popular by then. Neither in Die Form nor in 
Innendekoration and Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration 
have I found any example of it between 1927 and 1930. 
England remained faithful to its nineteenth century 
shapes, Germany preferred low and lumpy “ express- 
ionistic ’’ onest or else used English models (Muthesius, 
Niemeyer, Straumer). Thus it is to France that one has 
to look for the creation of the new type, and, if I am not 
mistaken, to Francis Jourdain (born 1870), in particular. 


*In fact Thonet’s bentwood invalid chairs as illustrated in 
nineteenth century catalogues, 21, are already constructed to 
exactly the same principle of knee and neck support as Breuer’s. 
Breuer himself had worked out his idea before he came to England. 
Le Corbusier had done the same independently in 1928 (House 
Ville d’Avray, also Salon d’Automne, 1929) and Sven Markelius in 
1930 (ArcH. REVIEW, 1930, pt. 2, p. 34). 


tJ. Hoffmann: Dt. Kunst and Dekoration, Vol. 61, p. 448; 
B. Paul, ib. Vol. 66, pp. 50 and 55; J. Frank, ib. Vol. 65, p. 130; 
Bertsch, ib. Vol. 63, pp. 141 and 143. 








22, Breuer’s famous Isokon Long Chair—an ideal combination 
of lightness and relaxing comfort. More than half a century before, 
Thonet’s had already evolved a chaise-longue on the same principle, 
21, top. Only they called it—hardy Victorians—an invalid chair. 
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18, 19 and 20, once the Victorian easy chair 
in its two shapes 16 and I7 had been 
achieved, the next decades brought only 
variations—and of course a spreading of 
the new types all over the world. 18 and 19 
come from Heal’s catalogue of 1886, 20 
from that of 1897. By then Sir Ambrose 
Heal had made himself the driving power of 
the firm. He was in strong sympathy with 
the new Arts and Crafts movement. Hence 
the significantly simplified arms and legs 
of the new chair. 
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23 and 24, the modern movement has not 
at once brought about a revision of easy 
chair design. The ‘* fauteuil anglais ’’ was 
so undated in its appearance that most 
modern architects were quite satisfied to 
use it. Josef Hoffmann’s two tub chairs of 
c. 1911 are more twentieth century looking, 
but certainly less convincing from a func- 
tional as well as an zsthetic point of view. 








He who had already been the pioneer of clearly shaped, 
unadorned square furniture before the last war* showed 
in the Salon d’Automne of 1920 a model very close to 
the type to come, though with the outsides of the arms 
entirely wood-panelled. However, at the 1925 Exhibition 
he had a chair in the much discussed Ambassade 
Francaise furnished by the Société des Artistes Décora- 
teurs, 25, of exactly the shape with which I am here 
concerned. Another version of it is illustrated in L. 
Moussinae’s Le Meuble Francais Moderne of 1925. 
Though some other progressive French designers joined 
inf, the majority of models shown at the Paris Exhibition 
and exhibitions of the following years was of a jagged 
modernistic character. Moreover, France, owing chiefly 
to Ruhlmann, soon progressed to a more elegant 
feminine style, with slender curves and precious woods. 

Thus it remained for Britain to popularise the block- 
shaped type, when it had once found its way into this 
country. As far as I can see this occurred about 1930. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW of 1930 illustrated one 
by Serge Chermayeff for his own house and one designed 
by Eden Minns for Gordon Russell’s, 26. The first 
model in Heal’s catalogue (S. 350) dates from 1931, the 
first in Gordon Russell’s (1033) from 1932. In 19383 
Heal’s introduced an enlarged variation, with much 
wider arms and a deeper seat, similar to the one which 
Wells Coates designed for Gordon Russell’s early in 
1934, 27—obviously in the same spirit as his contem- 
porary Lawn Road Flats mentioned above. It need 
not be added that this type was almost at once widely 
commercialised by many firms. It is very comfortable 
indeed for nonchalant sitting, with its low seat often 
slightly tilted towards the back—a feature incidentally 
that cabinet-makers took over from motor car manu- 
facturers just as they took over the technique of 
cellulosing. 

On the other hand, a colossus of this kind takes up 
more space than most modern rooms can spare. It 
appears doubtful, therefore, whether the immediate 
future will be with such heavily constructed chairs 
and not rather with the lighter ones, of the Parker 
Knoll or ‘Plan’ types, which are just as com- 
fortable, although the appearance of comfort may be 
sacrificed to a certain extent. But then our meals are no 
longer as voluminous as they were in Victorian and 
Edwardian days, and yet at least as nutritious in 
calories and vitamins. Is it not a necessary outcome of 
the rationalising power of twentieth century civilisation, 
that our easy chairs should also try to combine light- 
ness and economy with comfort—just as our architecture 
does ? 

*Art et Décoration, Vol. 35, 1914, pp. 18 and 19; E. Sedeyn: 
L’ Art Francais depuis vingt ans; Le Mobilier, Paris, 1921, pl. 11 
of 1912. 

+Matet: Art et Decoration, Vol. 46, 1924, p. 191; Roux- 
Spitz in Faliot’s volume on the 1927 exhibition of the Artistes 
Décorateurs, pl. 16; Jallot: Arcu. Review, 1927, pt. I, p. 34; 
Sognot: ib., p. 36. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE EASY CHAIR 


25, the modern easy chair 
seems to have been evolved 
in France. In all probability 
it was invented by Francis 
Jourdain, a pioneer of func- 
tional and unadorned furniture 
even before the last war. 
Models such as the one 
illustrated which appeared 
at the Paris Exhibition of 
1925 has the straight lines 
though not yet the squatness 
of the modern type. 


26, the new type though a 
creation of France was soon 
superseded there by more 
graceful models, whereas in 
England, once it had been 
introduced, it became until 
a few years ago the only 
popular kind of easy chair. 
One of the earliest examples 
was designed by Serge Cher- 
mayeff for his own house and 
illustrated in THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL REVIEW of 1930. 


27, another three years, and 
the English easy chair had 
found its standard shape, low 
and massive, such as the one 
which Wells Coates designed 
for Gordon Russell’s in 1934. 
It marks the end of a develop- 
ment and seems now, in fact, 
after a period of unchallenged 
popularity in high and middle 
class shops and stores, to 
suffer from the competition of 
cheaper yet equally well- 
made and equally comfortable 
models of less weight, espec- 
ially the Knoll (i.e,  un- 
upholstered arm, loose cush- 
ion, sprung seat frame) type. 


28-29, the modern style in 
architecture appears in two 
shapes, one modelled of 
massive blocks of concrete, 
the other constructed of deli- 
cate yet equally strong steel 
shafts. Likewise, modern 
seating comfort is achieved 
either by the massive fully 
upholstered easy chair of the 
type 27, or by such new 
methods as those invented by 
Knoll in 1928 (Knoll springs), 
by Breuer and Miés van der 
Rohe in 1925-27 (tubular 
steel) and by Aalto (bent 
plywood). All these combine 
lightness with resilience and 
achieve comfort with a mini- 
mum of stuffing. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PART ONE. The first instalment of this article, printed 
last month, consisted of an introductory chapter, and Chapter Two, entitled 
‘“* The Planner’s Aims.” The former was chiefly concerned with discussing 
the importance of establishing some positive planning principles to take the 
place of the ad hoc expediencies that form the basis of town-planning practice 
to-day, and with justifying an attempt to clarify the physical planner’s 
ultimate objectives even while the means of achieving them are still in the 
melting-pot. The latter (Chapter Two) introduced the general thesis of this 
article, which is amplified below, and may be summarized as follows : 

The primary need is for a way of defining the kinds of fulfilment that people 
want (fulfilment being the aim of civilization and functional convenience a 
mere vehicle with no fixed destination) ; but fulfilment is a nebulous term 
implying many things that lie outside the physical planner’s sphere. The 
planner needs to be more scientific about his aims, not less so, and must decide 
what fulfilment means, in terms of his own technique—that is, in physical 
terms. To do so he must look at society actually at work as a physical affair, 
as a piece of mechanism, and may do well to adopt the jargon of the specialists 


Planning, 
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Part 2 


whose business it is to do the same—the economists. Economists say that 
society has three functions, which they have labelled PRODUCTION 
CONSUMPTION and DISTRIBUTION ; and it is out of society’s 
functions that the form of its civilization develops, or what we may call the 
culture it achieves and through which it fulfils itself. But a culture is a 
humanization of a form of work, and therefore in so far as kinds of work are 
capable of isolation, so are the cultures that go with them. That is (to revert 
to the economists’ terminology), if at one time problems of PRODUCTION 
dominate the scene—and dictate the social pattern—and at another time 
problems of DISTRIBUTION, and so on, these activities will also 
determine the prevailing culture, and “if we can isolate within our own 
society the aspects of it that belong to each of the three economic activities, we 
shall also succeed in isolating the cultures that go with them and will have 
done something to clarify the ultimate aims of the physical planner.” One 
way of proving this would be by demonstrating that the chaos we find in our 


contemporary environment is identifiable with our failure to maintain these 
distinctions. 





By J. M. Richards 


The dimmed outlines of 
phenomenal things all merge 
into one another unless we put 
on the focussing glass of theory. 

James Clerk Maxwell, 1855. 


3. TOWN AND COUNT- 
RY REDEFINED 


One or other of the three basic 
activities recognized by the economist, 
production, consumption and distribu- 
tion (on which are founded three basic 
cultures) will, we have already stated, be 
found to dominate both the impulses 
which determine everyone’s ideals and 
the needs which guide their actions. 
But this does not mean that every 
activity belongs to one category (and 


therefore one culture) exclusively. It 
is much more likely that any activity 
under consideration will be found to be 
related to all three cultures simultane- 
ously ; in fact it is necessary that this 
should be so, if society is to function at 
all. The process of analysis that we are 
now embarking on consists in deciding 
where, for planning purposes, the bias 
lies, and affixing our label accordingly. 

Before taking each basic culture in 
turn it may be useful to point out that 
it has hardly ever been the case that, 
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at any given moment, all three cultures 
played an equally vigorous part in 
shaping the framework of society’s phy- 
sical environment. Distribution, as an 
activity giving rise to a culture of its 
own, is, on its present scale, a newcomer. 
In fact I hope to show that many of the 
evils and anomalies we are only too 
conscious of to-day are due to society’s 
failure to assimilate a new distributive 


technique after its sudden development * 


had upset the equilibrium of the other 
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TOWN. ‘ By town we mean 
- - - Metropolis, the world city 
- « « Nowthe most characteris- 
tic thing about Metropolis is 
that it is not a local pheno- 
menon, not a regional product. 
This is apparent from the 
sources of its subsistence. No 
region however large, nor even 
a whole country, could sustain 
a city like London, which sub- 
sists on international trade, 
international finance and inter- 
national processes of distribu- 
tion. The modern city is in- 
separable from the international 
network of transport and 
finance which is almost synony- 
mous with the modern world. 
It is the epitome of the gre- 
garious trend in society... . 
Its ultimate destiny is to 
destroy all geographical limits. 
Individuals first group them- 
selves together, then city draws 
to city and the transport line 
endeavours to put all activities 
into communication, to an- 
nihilate space. . . . By its very 
nature the city has everything 
in common with other cities, 
however distant they may be 
geographically, and least in 
common with the other kinds 
of life that go on in the tract 
of territory it happens to be 
situated in. 

“A city, in fact, is not a 
country town writ large. It 
is a product of different forces 
- - - as we shall see, of quite 
opposite forces. (We are, in 
fact, seeing it in the article 
alongside when we re-define the 
said forces in the economist’s 
terms.) To-day these 
cities dominate our civiliza- 
tion. . We live on 
the fruit of commerce, our 
towns are part of the machinery 
of commerce, the rest of the 
machinery being the markets— 
scattered all over the world— 
and our communications with 
them, without which commerce 
would revert to the give-and- 
take of local trade and provide 
no sort of a livelihood for a 
populous nation. 

“The embodiment of the 
urban idea, then, that which we 
have labelled the city, is by 
definition something outside the 
regional economy. It no longer 
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When J. M. Synge, in his 
preface to The Playboy of the 
Western World, wrote that, 
“the death of language, the 
substitution of phrases as nearly 
impersonal as algebra for words 
and rhythms varying from man 
to man, is but a part of the 
tyranny of impersonal things,” 
he showed his understanding of 
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It should be noted that 
throughout history industry 
has shown a habit of attaching 
itself alternately to rural and 
urban forms of planning, chiefly 
for organizational reasons: i.e., 


lives off the region in which 
it is situated, and the difference 
is not a matter of mere size 
but of nature.”’ 


COUNTRY. “ That which is 
rather misleadingly called the 
country but is in fact the land 
itself, the physical substance 
out of which the region is 
earved. The character of the 
country, and the villages and 
towns belonging to it, is quite 
different in kind from that of 
the city. These former do not 
belong to an expanding world 
but a contracting one. The 
whole essence of a region is that 
it is an expression of differences, 
not similarities. Whereas, other 
things being equal—which, of 
course, they never are in 
practice—cities tend so much 
towards sameness that even 
natural differences of climate 
become ‘submerged in the 
artificiality of the city’s syn- 
thetic equivalent of nature, 
and differences of racial tem- 
perament merge into cosmo- 
politanism, one region is dis- 
tinct from another just because 
of differences of climate, geolo- 
gical structure, traditional 
local culture and so on... . 
More differences and more 
subtle distinctions of difference 
make themselves clear, sub- 
stantiating the centrifugal 
character of regions. . . . The 
purpose of regionalism is to 
break the earth down into its 
components. It does not lend 
itself to larger applications but 
to ever smaller and smaller 
ones, digging out and sifting 
apart the wealth and character 
that is latent in things and 
substances. . . . In spite of 
the ubiquity of its modern 
scientific guises it is still, funda- 
mentally, the old circumscribed 
country culture coming up 
again to the surface after a 
long eclipse. 

** And that which eclipsed it 
° was the metropolitan 
culture which we have already 
discussed in its character as an 
international idea. The two, 
though opposite in character, 
are complementary and neces- 
sary to each other.” 

The Architectural Review, 
July, 1941. 


the fact that one fundamental 
change was at the root of all 
the decay of individuality that 
he was deploring. If (which 
God forbid) he had been writing 
in the language of sociology 
he would have said that the 
international type of culture 
was predominating too much 
over the regional. 


first to the manorial (or regional) 
system, then (through the 
Guilds) to the town centres, 
then back to the village and cot- 
tage industry and then back 
once again to the factory town. 
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two activities. But I am anticipating 
my demonstration that all phenomena 
of a kind the physical planner is con- 
cerned with are, in fact, related to one 
of these three. Let us begin with pro- 
duction and consumption and deal with 
distribution in its turn. 


Production depends fundamentally on 
the land. When one speaks of the land 
nowadays, one is apt to evoke a picture 
of an old-fashioned world based on 
handicraft, but in reality of course, and 
in the sense that is intended here, the 
activities that belong to the land include 
up-to-date scientific ones as well as the 
oldest ones of all: blast-furnaces and 
hydro-electric undertakings as well as 
harvest-home. For from the land all 
wealth originates, and it originates in 
different forms according to regional 
differences of climate, geological struc- 
ture and so on. The region is, therefore, 
one way of describing a kind of pro- 
duction. The city, on the other hand, 
may be said to find its raison d’étre in 
consumption, since it exists to turn the 
products of the regions to the benefit of 
society collectively. 


So the interesting thing from the 
territorial planner’s point of view be- 
comes immediately apparent : these two 
abstractions, production and consump- 
tion, are seen to bear a general relation 
(how exact a relation we must discuss 
later) to the planner’s own physical 
realities, country and town. The pro- 
ducing element in society exercises its 
function by a process of decentralization: 
individual members of the community 
have forced themselves away from their 
fellows into the open spaces to dig its 
products out of the land. Their advance 
guard is the frontiersman. The peasant 
is the frontiersman left behind when the 
frontier moved on. Similarly the con- 
suming element is synonymous with 
centralization. The city is an expression 
of the herding instinct, but one that acts 
automatically and instinctively because 
man, in one of his aspects, is a gregarious 
animal. He does not, in the first place, 
herd with his fellows in order to find a 
means of subsistence : he finds a means 
of subsistence in order to herd ; that is, 
for consumption rather than for pro- 
duction—consumption of company, beer, 
cinemas, friendship and all the stimuli 
that arise from association generally. 


I have already, in a previous article’, 
tried to demonstrate the importance of a 
clear understanding of the fundamental 
difference between town and country, 
which are not different degrees of the 
same thing but different in kind, though 
complementary in the sense of being 
each necessary to the other. In that 
article I defined the nature of town and 
country in terms of the distinct culture 
that belongs to each—in fact in much the 
same terms as I have used above. I did 
not, on that occasion, explain how these 
differences are synonymous with the 
differences between a production and a 
consumption culture because it was 
simply the fact of the distinction that 
I was concerned to explain. What I did 
try to show was the fallacy contained in 
any belief that both cultures can be 
incorporated in the same regional plan- 
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ning system : “The culture of cities anq 
the culture of regions cannot be merged, 
Urbanism is international, its apotheosis 
the world city or state, while regionalism 
is differentiative, the culture of place? 
Only by acting in accordance with the 
difference between the twocana balanced 
society (as distinct from a_ balanced 
region, which is nonsense) be obtained,” 
That was only one example of the 
lessons that can be learnt by reclassj- 
fying our commonplaces of planning 
theory according to their true natures, 


I am now attempting to take things a 
stage further by relating the planner’s 
complementaries of town and country 
(or, to use the more accurate terms 
differentiated above, hiscomplementaries 
of city and region) to the economist’s 
complementaries, consumption and pro- 
duction. “‘ Town ” and “ Country ” are 
terms which have never seemed quite to 
fit the uses to which they were put. And 
now we can see why. The city culture, 
the expanding metropolitan culture, 
being broadly synonymous with con- 
sumption, must include certain activities 
that are more generally associated with 
the countryside. And the regional cul- 
ture, being based on production, must 
include certain activities more generally 
associated with towns. 


An example is industry. Although 
agriculture, the most productive in- 
dustry of all, and a few others—such as 
mining, fishing and forestry—are literally 
tied to the surface of the earth itself, 
it is a little less obvious that industry, 
in the modern sense of the manufacture 
of goods in factories, as often as not 
belongs to the same category. Industry, 
like everything else, is simultaneously a 
productive, a consumptive and a dis- 
tributive activity. It may be a basic 
extractive industry, it may consist largely 
in the processing of raw materials—that 
is, in consumption under another guise— 
or it may be part of the elaborate system 
of distributing goods and changing their 
physical form while doing so. Such 
generalizations are too obvious and 
elementary to be very instructive, but 
the important point is that industry 
cannot all be lumped together as one 
category and one problem. In each 
case the planner must find out which 
of the three cultures is dominant and 
act accordingly. 


In spite of the fact that it now draws 
its raw materials from afar, it is just as 
characteristic of industry to be regional 
as to be metropolitan. In the eighteenth 
century industry was almost exclusively 
associated in the public mind with the 
village, and the fact that industry has 
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hitherto been chiefly associated with | 


town life—large-scale industry, that is 
to say, since the industrial revolution of 
150 years ago—is not a natural phe- 
nomenon but a technical accident of 
factory operation®. The great industrial 
conurbations, in fact, are not true towns 
and have nothing to do with our city 
type of culture, but are a transitory 
geographical grouping round coal an 
iron deposits—a grouping that electric 
power and other developments are at 
the moment in process of liquidating. 
In the same way that much of industry 
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has to be included in the regional culture, 
so do certain rural activities have to be 
included in the city culture: the use of 
the countryside for pleasure, forexample. 
It is the city-dweller, not the country- 
man, who enjoys country walks, which 
are consumption of a commodity—the 
surface of the land—not production from 
it. So National Parks, sea beaches, 
playing fields and health resorts are 
part of the city complex. Not only 
are Brighton and Bath extensions of the 
metropolitan world, but the Norfolk 
Broads, Whipsnade Park and the High- 
lands of Scotland (under the present 
dispensation) must be classified as be- 
longing to the city culture. Similarly 
with the arterial roads and the railways 
that link them up, but these are better 
treated under another heading that we 
shall come to shortly. 

Such examples as the above could 
easily be multiplied, but they must 
serve to show that the planner’s “‘ town- 
country’ jargon keeps alive a false 
antithesis—or one so approximate as to 
be generally misleading. A couple of 
centuries ago, when most industrial pro- 
cesses as well as the extraction of raw 
materials, were.still carried out in rural 
areas, the town-country label was a 
good enough equivalent of the consump- 
tion-production abstraction. But plan- 
ners who talk to-day as though the 
issue before them was still simply one 
of town versus country, falsify the whole 
picture. 

By substituting for the town-country 
issue the two forces we have already 
begun to define, the international city 
culture and the local regional culture— 
opposites that in true dialectical fashion 
are each necessary as complementary to 
one another, and whose _ inter-action 
makes the world go round ; opposites, 
also, that do not operate over different 
parcels of land but share the same land— 
by substituting those more scientific 
categories and justifying them by re- 
ferring back to the economic motives 
that give rise to them, we are taking the 
first step forward. But in order to 
complete even the bare outline of the 
picture we are trying to bring into 
sharper focus, we must refer once again 
to the elementary abstractions of econo- 
mics, for one of our three categories we 
have so far only mentioned in passing. 


4 THE IMPACT OF A 
NEW TECHNIQUE 


Consumption and production have 
always, of course, been accompanied by 
the third of the economist’s funda- 
mentals, distribution. In fact it is just 


_ as true to say that consumption and 


production are themselves the product 
of the particular distribution machinery 
that is in being at the time, as that 
supply and demand provide the necessity 
for distribution. But until recently the 
way the latter functioned was relatively 
simple. The farmer took his own goods 
to market and the housewife bought 
from him direct. Even at its most 
complicated it was merely an extra 
cog-wheel introduced into the machinery 
of existence: the merchant and the 
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money-lender growing fat on the increas- 
ing separation of the town-consumer 
from direct contact with the country- 
producer. 

But the most striking feature of the 
changes that have taken place since 
then, changes that have been constantly 
accelerating themselves since about two 
hundred years ago, is the growth of the 
complexity of the distributive technique, 
with the result that distribution has 
begun to assert itself much more forcibly 
in its role of a third and independent 
culture. I do not want to trespass on 
the economist’s territory, still less on the 
social historian’s, but I do not think it 
is too naive an interpretation of their 
summary of events to say that the 
growth of a powerful middle class, which 
is the characteristic development of the 
period on which I am looking back, is 
synonymous with the new importance 
of distribution, and the impact of its 
new technique. The business of bringing 
together the producer and the consumer, 
instead of being a convenient piece of 
organization, became during this period 
a world of its own, a world that not 
only made itself responsible for the 
whole carrying out of trade—direct con- 
tact between producer and consumer 
having almost disappeared—but popu- 
lated itself with numerous other kinds 
of people, pursuing activities that had 
grown out of the problems of distribution 
and commerce in an increasingly com- 
plex society : the stockbroker, the tram- 
conductor, the income-tax man, the 
garage-mechanic, the advertising man ; 
their name is legion and the job of all 
of them is simply to oil the distributive 
machinery. 

The question we naturally ask our- 
selves is, how is this third category 
reflected in the physical embodiment 
of society of which we are trying to 
build a picture ? The consuming impulse 
has given us the international city 
culture. The producing impulse has 
given us the diversified regional culture. 
What sort of culture has grown up with 
distribution ? 

The answer seems to be, none. There 
is a physical machinery of distribution 
in the form of the roads and railways 
that link up consumption centres with 
each other, or link each consumption 
centre with the producers they draw on. 
But these are only the instruments ; 
there is no recognizable culture based on 
the peculiar needs and temperaments 
of the distributive complex; and it is 
an arguable thesis that the chaos we 
find ourselves plunged into to-day is 
largely the direct result of this new force 
having found no expressive outlet. In 
a couple of centuries distribution has 
grown from a simple mechanism to an 
activity occupying as many hands as 
the two other activities ; and it may be 
added that its tendency is inevitably 
to increase in complexity and in its 
influence over our territorial pattern. 
Planning, however, which is by definition 
the physical control of the forces into 
which society resolves its energies, caters 
all too inexactly for the first two forces 
and persistently falsifies the third. 

The result is the chaos we see all 
around us, and our thesis is borne out 
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by the fact that if we examine the 
places where this chaos is most in 
evidence we shall find that they all 
relate directly to distribution in one 
shape or another: the ribbon develop- 
ment along the arterial road, forexample, 
and the suburbs that spread round the 
outskirts of all our towns. In the latter 
are the homes of the middlemen (or 
distributors), who are not true town- 
dwellers because they do not congregate 
in towns as a result of their gregarious 
instincts; on the contrary they hate 
town life and are always pursuing a 
make-believe country life. They would, 
however, detest real country life as 
strongly as they detest town life. They 
are only where they are because there 
was no other place for them in an 
unplanned society, except the fringes of 
the population they depend on. In 
these outlying districts, the village 
market-place turned by circumstances 
into one section of an arterial road can 
be said to exemplify in a single picture 
both the increase in the significance of 
the distribution culture and the pro- 
gressive disintegration of society’s func- 
tional pattern. 

The distribution culture in its at 
present unassimilated state is, in fact, 
the key to the modern planning problem. 
That is, we live in an economy whose 
chief problems are distributive problems. 
Now we adopted the label, distribution, 
ready-made in taking over the abstract 
jargon of the economist. But in the 
wider, but at the same time more 
specific, world of territorial planning 
this is rather a misleading term, as it is 
in economics. To the Man-in-the-Street 
it only suggests the distribution of goods, 
whereas the increasingly forcible impact 
of our third culture, though coinciding 
with the growth of trade, is a phe- 
nomenon of much wider significance. 
Translated into physical planning terms, 
the abstraction, distribution, becomes 
the function, communication ; and not 
only in its literal sense of transport and 
travel facilities but in its complete sense 
of the contacts which a community 
maintains between its different parts, 
which again involves the distribution of 
the parts themselves. This is, of course, 
the sense in which economists have 
always used the word. 

At this stage it becomes apparent 
that the nature of the relation of this 
third force to the other two is that of 
the machinery which enables them to 
operate: a truth the planner recognized 
when he defined distribution as the 
product of supply and demand. Its 
new importance, as I have already said, 
lies in the fact that at one time the 
relationship of consumer and producer 
was so obvious that distribution was 
almost automatic, easily improvised and 
raised few problems of its own; and 
that nowadays its complexity has be- 
come so great—and the share it demands 
of our energies so large—that it has 
raised innumerable new problems, prob- 
lems which are, in fact, the unsolved 
problems of the modern world. 

For it is obvious that this growth in 
the importance of distribution is synony- 
mous with the growth of the necessity 
of more highly specialized planning, a 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ization has changed the individual’s 
share in manufacture from making some- 
thing to minding a machine, so that he 
ceases to enjoy any creative satisfaction. 
It is a fact many people, beginning with 
William Morris, have deplored. Trans- 
lated into our new terminology it means, 
among other things, that modern manu- 
facture tends to become a D activity. 
Society to-day, for better or for worse, 
js demanding an enormous increase of 
D-men at the expense of P-men. The 
industrial chaos we are familiar with 
was perhaps inevitable while society 
was in process of transferring so much 
labour so quickly from the pursuit of 
one culture to another. 
Just as the rise of the D-man has 
roduced the big new problems of terri- 
torial planning, the frustration of the 
P-man in all of us is, at least temporarily, 
the big problem of modern sociology. 
We have already mentioned the process 
by which industry was first drawn into 
the city’s geographical embrace by an 
accident of transport and machine-power 
evolution, and how the population that 
served it subsequently evacuated itself 
to the city’s fringe. As a result the 
by-law town, which industry’s invasion 
of the city imposed on it as the typical 
nineteenth century urban development, 
disappeared only to re-appear at the 
city’s perimeter. But the P-man’s cul- 
ture had no better outlet in Becontree 
than Bethnal Green, and the move only 
resulted in the threat of universal sub- 
urbia—a type of suburbia, by the way, 
to be clearly distinguished from the 
other suburbia, the fantastic world of 
make-believe which is to-day’s expression 
of the D culture. The P-man’s urbanism 
was the result of a forced gregariousness, 
unlike the C-man’s creative gregarious- 
ness. It was, as D. H. Lawrence said 
(and he was the perfect P-man so had a 
right to complain), the gregariousness 
of rabbits, not men. But the sur- 
vival of the P-man in his original 
individualist character in a_ world 
in which industry is increasingly a D 
activity is only a matter of wish. The 
fact is that the problems of modern 
society are mostly distributive ones and 
the P-man at present is at a discount. 
How the P-man is to be re-rooted in 
the land* or how, alternatively, other 
P outlets are to be made available, 
is a matter that cannot be discussed 
while we are still dealing only with 
the individual products of P culture. 
It concerns P culture itself and is one 
of the objects of planning in terms 
of cultures. What is certain is that it 
cannot be achieved by any of the means 
the town planner has used hitherto. The 
distinctions we have already made clear 
ought to show us why. The means he 
has used hitherto have always been C 
means (or D means in the case of the 
Garden City fan). The modern planner 
ls a C-man through and through. He 
tends to look at the planning problem 
only as an urbanist', seeing it as one of 
rehabilitating the city—the city being to 
him the symbol of the only true culture. 
But the P problem is not an urban 
one. It is not one of improving the 
industrial town or decentralizing it to 


ecial- | form a lot of little industrial towns. By 
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ceasing to treat it as such, the planner 
will find himself taking the first step 
towards dealing with modern problems 
in a real way. 

The solution perhaps lies, as we have 
suggested, through the at present anom- 
alous position of the D world’, and in 
general in the need for proper differ- 
entiation, the urgency of which need 
recent history makes clear. The penalty 
society pays for its failure to cater fully 
and simultaneously for all its elements, 
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according to the diversity of their 
character", is the feeling of frustration 
which is so typical a contemporary 
symptom. And another penalty is the 
sameness which tends to spread over 
the whole surface of the land. It has, 
indeed, become the new dread of all far- 
sighted planners that however well they 
may succeed in raising standards of 
design and accommodation, such stand- 
ards will not help to check the even 
monotony of development that is fast 


6 

In trying to isolate, for 
purposes of illustration (but 
not for planning purposes) the 
human types produced by the 
production, consumption and 
distribution cultures, and label- 
ling them the P-man, the C-man 
and the D-man respectively, 
we may appear to be engaging 
on a task that the very diver- 
sity of people makes insuper- 
able. But we do, in fact, 
in everyday life, to a con- 
siderable degree, classify the 
people we come in contact 
with from the point of view of 
their cultural allegiancies ; that 
is, we classify them in a way 
that cuts right across the class 
and other conventions: when 
we speak, for example, of the 
“strong, silent man,” the 
“highbrow” and the “hearty.” 
Here we have immediately 
three basic types which corre- 
spond pretty accurately to 
our own primary economic 
classifications. Let us, not 
forgetting that in real life 
everyone is in fact a mixture 
of all three types, but at 
any given moment usually 
shows a strong bias towards one 
or another, examine their 
characteristics more closely. 

It should perhaps be repeated 
that the only sense in which we 
are regarding people as types is 
that which identifies what a 
man is with what he does. 
Our three classifications of 
function leads to three classifi- 
cations of culture, and our 
three types are those that 
fulfil themselves through the 
three equivalent cultures. 


THE P-MAN. What kind of 
culture is the P-man_ the 
product of ? That is, in what 
does he seek his fulfilment ? 
As we have seen, his culture 
is a culture of place. His 
activities are based on agri- 
culture (in the widest possible 
sense, which includes not only 
farming, but the extractive 
and processing industries in 
a gradually diminishing degree 
of productiveness till they 
grade away into the pre- 
dominantly distributive ones). 
Throughout history, his has 
always been the old earth 
culture, mystical in its charac- 
ter, centring always round the 
mystery of creation; its art 
is symbolical and its architec- 
ture (though we must deal with 
this in more detail later) is 
that which is inaccurately 
termed romantic. Gothic 
architecture was one of the 
great achievements of a P 
culture. Its political structure 
throughout history has been 
feudal, Tory or patriarchal, and 
this is its tendency even in 
modern times. The instinct 
of the great modern industrial 


producers, the Cadburys, 
Leverhulmes and Fords, to 
impose a paternal stranglehold 
on their employees is most 
instructive in this connection. 

But the main point is that 
the P-man is not only a pro- 
ducer by trade; he is a pro- 
ducer by nature, which means 
that his personal fulfilment lies 
in production ; it is a tempera- 
mental bias which colours his 
whole life. Who has not 
wondered at the agricultural 
labourer who comes home from 
a long day’s work only to set 
to again digging his own 
garden? And how many 
humanitarians have not wanted 
to ease him of his toil and 
provide him with a convenient 
bus to take him to the cinema, 
or at least with a wireless set ? 
But the humanitarian is him- 
self a city product, a C-man, 
and therefore unable to under- 
stand that other people’s needs 
are not his needs. The man 
with a P bias does not want 
these typical articles of a 
C culture. He is not a con- 
sumer, except of those bare 
necessities that keep him alive, 
so to him consumption, even 
in whatever degree of luxury, 
is not a substitute for a life 
of production. 

At first sight this may sound 
very like the patronizing 
superiority we are all too 
familiar with: “it’s no use 
giving the working-man a bath ; 
he’ll only keep coals in it.” 
But let it be understood that 
I am not trying to deprive the 
P-man of anything. Let him 
have his wireless set, if it will 
really content him (if it does 
it only means that the par- 
ticular individual in question is 
not in this respect a P-man), 
but do not let us remain 
satisfied that by persuading 
him that a wireless set is what 
he wants—or, as is more likely, 
allowing advertising salesman- 
ship to do so—we are providing 
for him all that a humane civili- 
zation can and should provide. 
I am not proposing to deprive 
him of anything but demanding 
something more for him: an 
outlet for his own P nature, 
through which he can find 
fulfilment of a kind that wire- 
less programmes will never 
provide. The quality of the 
Pp e, of course, has 
nothing to do with it. If the 
B.B.C. programmes were en- 
tirely devoted to educating 
and amusing the africultural 
population they would only 
make matters worse by tempt- 
ing it more strongly to listen. 
This question of whether the 
countryman should be educated 
into having a wireless set is 
relatively trivial. But it is 
typical of the crying need for 


differentiation, and the disas- 
trous effect of the radio on the 
countryside is equally typical 
of the chaos our failure to 
differentiate is liable to plunge 
us into. Similar arguments 
could be put forward in respect 
of the cinema (but not amateur 
theatricals), the cheap motor- 
car, the literary education and 
even the public library. Don’t 
withhold these blessings from 
anyone, but don’t blackmail the 
P-man into believing that this 
is the only form of “‘ education,” 
and the way his own salvation 
lies. P culture, finally, is a 
culture of individualists. 


THE C-MAN. The C-man 
is just the reverse of the P-man. 
He is gregarious, the townee. 
Whatever his work (that is, 
whatever he is paid to “ pro- 
duce ”’) he prefers that his life 
in general should be one of 
assimilation. He is the intel- 
lectual and the zesthete, the 
lawyer and the politician, the 
writer and the financier, the 
Whig rather than the Tory ; 
all those particularly who earn 
their living by the use of forms 
or symbols divorced (as far 
as a physical world allows 
anything to be divorced) from 
physical production. His is the 
unifying, as distinct from the 
differentiating, culture, which 
builds cities and civilizations 
and is founded on the things 
of the mind, itself the unifying 
principle. To the C-man society 
means its political structure 
and systems, and it is he in 
particular who has always seen 
political progress as progress 
towards that egalitarian, inter- 
national state which is the only 
one that can satisfy the mind’s 
sense of one-ness. His art is 
abstract and his architecture 
classic (as distinct from roman- 
tic). The Jews, with their 
insistence on the one-ness of 
God and of finance, with their 
high intellectual and _inter- 
pretive and their comparatively 
low creative capacities, and 
with their international out- 
look, are the historic embodi- 
ment of the C culture, but 
exactly the same characteristics 
are typical of all so-called 
“ cultivated” people to-day, 
the reason being that for a 
hundred years and more all 
progress in civilization has been 
associated with the intellectual 
life, that is to say, with an 
aspect of the C culture. That 
is all to the good, the essence 
of the C culture being con- 
sumption and the social or 
cultural arts being amongst the 
highest forms of consumption, 
but the C-man’s dominating 
position has had a bad effect so 
far as the P and D cultures are 

continued on page 68 
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concerned, forcing P and D 
men into the C mould as the 
only one that has, since 
medizval times, been organized 
to provide a high level of 
development. 

It may be pointed out that 
as a result of this misunder- 
standing the types associated 
with C culture tend to be what 
we are accustomed to call the 
leisured classes—so much so 
that the word “leisure” has 
been perverted to denote C 
activities only. 

THE D-MAN. The culture 
that produces the D-man has 
nothing in common with that 
which produces the C-man and 
not much in common with that 
which produces the P-man, 
though with the latter he has 
often been confused. He is an 
extravert: a materialist in 
contrast with the mystic whom 
we find at the basis of the 
P culture. The P-man enjoys 
his sport, but the D-man his 
sports. He is the life-long 
games-player, the “hearty” 
who judges everything by its 
physical perfection, whether 
motor-cars, film-stars, or his 
own kind, in whose good- 
fellowship he indulges so irre- 
pressibly. The playing of ball- 
games, it may be noted, fits in 
especially with the D mentality. 
Games like football are not 
produter games and have never 
been popular amongst country- 
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Lord David Cecil’s descrip- 
tion of the Whig tradition of a 
hundred years ago, which pro- 
vides the opening theme of his 
book The Young Melbourne 
(Constable, 1939) is also a 
description of consumption cul- 
ture in its most civilized and 
aristocratic embodiment. For 
the traditional difference be- 
tween Tory and Whig is also 
the difference between the 
production and consumption 
outlooks, and the following 
passages are especially illu- 
minating because they describe 
the Whig in a rural or regional 
setting which is more normally 
that of the Tory. 

The Whigs’ taste was in 
harmony with the ideal that 
guided their education. They 
learnt to admire the grand style 
in painting, the “correct” in 
letters, the Latin tradition in 
oratory. And in everything they 
paid strict attention to form. 
Since life to them was so secure 
and pleasant, the Whig aristo- 
crats tended to take its funda- 
mental values very much for 
granted ; they concentrated 
rather on how to live. And 
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men, who would rather do 
something useful (i.e., pro- 
ductive) with the expenditure 
of so much energy. Nor does 
the C-man feel the same need 
of exercise. The ball-game 
cult coincides with the rise of 
the D-man. The passing of 
a ball is pure D symbolism, 
the D-man’s object in every 
context being to defeat the 
opposition (of nature or his 
own competitors) by speed and 
skill. 

The D-man’s god is physical 
success ; his political instincts 
are towards anarchy disguised 
as liberalism (or, when he is 
thwarted, towards Fascism) ; 
his system is laisser-faire ; his 
ethics enlightened self-interest 
and his philosophy the survival 
of the fittest. He is the trades- 
man, the merchant, the business 
man, the capitalist (as distinct 
from the financier, who is a 
C-man), the entrepreneur, the 
Freemason, the technician. His 
goal is the perfection of society 
as a physical structure (that is 
to say, as a system of contacts). 
The so-called ‘* Americaniza- 
tion ” of modern life, often de- 
plored in clubs, is largely, for 
reasons we cannot go into now, 
identifiable with an extension 
of D influence. I have already 
suggested where the D-man 
is to be found in this country : 
in the unassimilated world of 
modern commerce, on suburban 
golf-courses and in the road- 


here, again, their ideal was not 
an artless one. Their customs, 
their mode of speech, their taste 
in decoration, their stylish stiff 
clothes, are alike marked by a 
character at once polished and 
precise, disciplined and florid. 

Yet—and here it is that it 
differs from those of similar 
societies on the continent—theirs 
was not an unreal life; no 
Watteau-like paradise of ex- 
quisite trifling and fastidious 
idleness. For one thing it had 
its roots in the earth. Founded 
as their position was on landed 
property, the Whig aristocracy 
was never urban. They passed 
at least half the year in their 
country seats; and there they 
occupied themselves in the ordin- 
ary avocations of country life. 
Their days went by, active, 
out - of - doors, unceremonious ; 
they wore riding-boots as often as 
silk stockings. Moreover, they 
were always in touch with the 
central and serious current of 
contemporary life. The fact 
that they were a governing class 
meant that they had to govern. 

The Whig nobles were never 
provincial and never uncouth. 
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houses that go with them and 
with his own hospitable gang- 
mentality. For to-day he is 
parasitic on the C-man’s terri- 
tory (he attaches himself, that 
is to say, to the fringes of the 
metropolis) in the same way 
that when he first came on the 
scene he was parasitic on the 
countryside in his capacity as 
the maker of market towns. 
(As we have already seen, the 
country town and the city are 
different in kind as well as 
size, and this is because one is 
a product of D culture and the 
other of C culture.) 

The character of the D 
culture may perhaps be summed 
up by pointing to one con- 
tribution it has made to social 
evolution (or, rather, two con- 
tributions which are in fact 
opposite facets of the same 
thing). These are competition 
and the team-spirit. _ Public- 
school education, with which 
the latter is so closely associa- 
ted, is largely an education in 
D culture. That is why it is 
condemned as philistine by 
those to whom cultivation only 
exists in terms of C culture. 
The team spirit represents an 
achievement the C-man would 
say was impossible: the 
triumph of anarchy over itself. 
E. M. Forster’s Howard’s End 
contains a good description of 
the clash between the D type 
(the Wilcoxes) and the C type 
(the Schlegels). 


They had that effortless know- 
ledge of the world that comes only 
to those who, from childhood, have 
been accustomed to move in a 
complex society ; that delightful 
unassertive confidence possible 
only to people who have never 
had cause to doubt their social 

ition. And they carried to 
the finest degree of cultivation 
those social arts which engaged 
so much of their time. 
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I have already, I trust, made 
it clear that I am not advocat- 
ing “back to the land” in 
the sentimentalist’s handicraft 
sense, but in the most scientific 
sense. 


9 
INJUSTICE TO THE D- 
MAN.—Show me a man who 
cares no more for one place 
than another, and I will show 
you in that same person one 
who loves nothing but himself. 
Beware of those who are home- 
less by choice. 
Southey (‘‘ The Doctor ”’). 
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erasing those distinctions which once 
gave character to places ; that the land- 
scape of the future isdoomed increasingly 
to resemble universal suburbia”. 


6. A N E W 
, AS So Se oe 


It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that the new pattern we hope to see 


shape itself as a result of this re- 
classification of the planner’s social 
material and the re-definition of his 
physical aims, is not a system of segrega- 


tion to be imposed on the infinite. 


diversity of society. Our three categories 
in the shape of three basic activities 
and the three cultures that embody 
them, occupy the same territory and 
are often carried on simultaneously by 
the same person or the same social 
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unit. To separate each activity into g 
water-tight compartment would be 4 
negation of all that society stands for. 
but to provide an identical environment 
for the development of each type of culture 
ignoring the different nature of its aims. 
would be equally a negation of all that 
planning stands for. 

Now what characteristic plan types 
are suggested by the character of each 
and by the visual expression which js 
its by-product ? It must be remem. 
bered that we are concerned here to 
lay down principles, classify ideals, and 
in general to affix labels, not to produce 
anything in the way of plans. The 
latter can never be hypothetical ; they 
must always follow an application of 
principles to the precise circumstances 
of the case and must, of course, be 
worked out in relation to the means at 
hand as well as the ends in view. 

Let us take an example from city 
culture of the sort of principles we may 
arrive at. The chief characteristic of 
the city culture is that its physical 
nature is centripetal; density is not 
merely an attribute, it is its whole 
essence". People criticize the close- 
packed alleys of the city of London as 
though they were an evil in themselves 
and as though the only thing to do was 
to substitute for them broad axial 
boulevards, vistas and wide open places. 
But close-packed alleys are of the essence 
of true urbanism; all that is wrong 
is the detailed site planning, which 
nowadays is a straightforward scientific 
matter of light-angles, orientation, access 
levels and traffic-density ; only the en- 
closed court (for these same technical 
reasons) is, generally speaking, an obso- 
lete form. City planning is a matter of 
grouping, with its dense nuclei alter- 
nating with open spaces, either to accom- 
modate the city’s crowds (or to park its 
motor-cars) or simply to give it air to 
breathe, possibly utilizing for this pur- 
pose such provision as has to be made 
for productive activities: market gardens, 
for example, forming the lungs to admin- 
istrative districts. 

The city, again, is cellular. Like 
the Bloomsbury Square or the American 
skyscraper apartment-house—which is 
Bloomsbury stood on end—it conceals 
its variations of personality behind an 
impersonal fagade. Outside the city, 
repetition means monotony ;_ inside, it 
means cohesion and a true expression 
of its sociability. Given standardized 
units, its monotony, once more, can 
and should be avoided by intelligent 
site planning, which depends on local 
conditions. Although continuity of 
facades is typical of the city, streets 
in the sense of corridors are not. Its 
ideal shape is the sequence of squares 
and courts in which social life has always 
fallen. These are all typical forms, be it 
understood, not of everything that 
occurs within the city, but of those 
activities that we have labelled as be- 
longing to the city or metropolitan 
culture and have described as sophis- 
ticated, aloof and international. That is, 
those activities which have a bias to- 
wards the metropolitan. Within the 
same area are local phenomena catering 
for the regional culture and displaying 
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its characteristics: individuality and 
uniqueness on the one hand, and on 
the other the typical extravagance of 

ound plan that scatters trees over an 
orchard or machinery over acres of 
workshops or, again, the bizarre, fair- 
like shallow-rootedness of the distribu- 
tors’ suburbs. But what our present-day 
city planning suffers from more than any- 
thing else is an over-weight of elements 
belonging to other cultures which a 
proper re-classification may help us to 
draw off—or, at any rate, to re-site. 

A detailed analysis of such planning 
principles as can be elucidated by this 
method would make a treatise on its 
own, but we can sum up our essential 
purpose by repeating that although the 
same territory may be covered by de- 
velopment representative of all three 
cultures, although production in the 
form of industry may in different circum- 
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stances take place either in a setting of 
buildings or in a setting of fields (that 
is, either in what the old-fashioned town- 
planner would call “in the town” or 
“in the country ”’) and production in 
the form of agriculture may penetrate 
built-up areas as market-gardens and 
orchards ; although consumption may 
mean the consumption of space and 
fresh air in a National Park or week-end 
cottage or of distance on an arterial 
road just as much as the consumption 
of entertainment in a cabaret or winkles 
at a coffee-stall ; although the agencies 
of distribution may site themselves both 
in the docks and warehouses of the 
Pool of London and behind the holly- 
hocks in the garden of the village 
post-office, to say nothing of the more 
specialized and characteristically modern 
distributive centres, the hospitals and 
schools which are both urban and rural ; 
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in spite of this overlapping of the three 
kinds of culture, the key to the produc- 
tion of a lucid ground-plan to meet the 
demands they postulate is to plan in 
terms of the essential difference of each. 

Failing this, the effect is that of three 
photographs taken on the same nega- 
tive, with the result that three otherwise 
clear pictures only produce an effect of 
inextricable confusion. Or, to put it in 
another and more positive way, the 
process I am recommending to the 
planner is much the same as that per- 
formed when a coloured picture is 
analysed for reproduction in a magazine 
by the three-colour process. What has 
to be done is to separate out the three 
primary colours which science has taught 
us are the basis of the multitudinous 
colour-effects we actually see. The 
resulting analysis does not look like 
anything very much in itself, but if the 
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Density, compactness and closeness of contacts are 
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The system of redifferentiation 
that is the subject of these 
pages can also be illustrated in 
the architectural products of 
our three primary cultures, 
Although it is the ground-plan 
of an_ intelligible physical 
structure that we. want to 
analyse, not its mere outward 
appearance, to describe the 
latter may be helpful since it 
illustrates cultural character- 
istics in terms of the planner’s 
own material. 


In a previous article, from 
which I have already quoted, 
I made an attempt to differ- 
entiate between the architec- 
tural expression typical of the 
regional and metropolitan cul- 
tures—cultures which we have 
now identified with production 
and consumption respectively. 
I quote some passages from it : 


“* Historically the METRO- 
POLITAN (or C) culture ex- 
presses the personal taste and 
scholarship of the educated 
architect and connoisseur; con- 
temporaneously it exploits to 
the full the abstraction and 
impersonalization of modern 
technics. Historically it 
is represented by Palladianism, 
the Greek Revival, stylisticism 
and academicism generally ; 


in modern times by the architec- 





of the essence of the metropolitan (or consumption- 
culture's) plan-form. The solution to the problem 
of congestion found in a city like Manchester 
(above) is not decentralization, but a process of 
separating out the elements that belong to other 
cultures which will permit proper exploitation of 
the true urban character seen in this picture. Good 
site planning will do the rest. 
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ture especially of Le Corbusier, 
whose buildings literally detach 
themselves from the soil and 
go all the distance possible to 
a poetic abstraction of form. 
In a word, the expression of 
the city culture is intellectual 
and synthetic. 


“The visible expression of the 
REGIONAL (or P) culture is 
in all respects the reverse. His- 
torically it is the vernacular or 
peasant architecture, evolving 
out of the usages of craftsmen. 
It is anonymous and non- 
intellectual (what we call the 
Renaissance was as much as 
anything else the international 
idea asserting itself over the 
local idea). Its forms are 
instinctive rather than imposed. 
As distinct from the eighteenth 
century sophisticated idiom of 
the city, it is the Angliciza- 
tion ofa Renaissance vernacular 
which quickly acquired regional 
characteristics, and is found 
not only in the shape of the 
ubiquitous domestic architec- 
ture of our country towns but 
also, significantly enough, in 
the shape of the early industrial 
architecture of the Derbyshire 
dales or the Stroud valley— 
of the happy days of industry 
after it escaped from its first 
urban stranglehold in the shape 
of the Guilds and before it was 
seduced into the factory con- 
centrations which our calling 
by the name of cities has done 
so much to confuse the issue. 
Regional architecture has been 
accustomed to use natural 
rather than synthetic materials 
—materials which mellow and 
sink into the landscape rather 
than those which shine in the 
sun and are kept perpetually 
brand new. (We are speaking 
of historical times, it must not 
be forgotten, before technolo- 
gical developments arose that 
now prevent building methods 
from being regional in them- 
selves.) The work of C. F. A. 
Voysey was an attempt to 
rehabilitate it in recent times. 
In even more recent times 
it is well expressed in modern 
Scandinavian architecture, and 


in that of Frank Lloyd Wright 
as distinct from that of 
Le Corbusier. Where Le 
Corbusier’s buildings detach 
themselves from the soil and 
aim at impersonal abstraction, 
Wright’s cling to the ground 
and aim at organic personifica- 
tion of local needs and materials. 
In a word, it substitutes the 
quirks of local variation for 
the standardization and unifica- 
tion of urbanism.” 


The Architectural Review, 
July, 1941. 


As for the visible expression 
of our third culture, the 
DISTRIBUTIVE, the trouble, 
as we have seen, is_ that 
it has been neglected. The 
machinery of distribution, it 
should be made clear, though 
it has achieved a direct enough 
modern expression in the 
sweeping scale of our arterial 
roads and in many of the 
engineering wonders of modern 
times, does not wholly belong 
to the culture typical of 
distributive activities. It is 
also part of the complex of 
the city culture, and its esthetic 
virtues must be assigned to 
metropolitan influence. The 
arterial road is still a messy 
affair, but in places it has 
emulated some of the grand 
impersonal achievements of the 
metropolis, being one of the 
lines along which the latter 
maintains its international 
character. 

There’ are, however, certain 
esthetic achievements, of re- 
cognized merit, to the credit 
of the distribution culture— 
the elegant style of modern 
window-dressing, for example, 
and the subtleties of period 
pastiche (for which latter the 
term ‘“ window-dressing”’ is 
appropriately used as 
a metaphor), and possibly the 
art of camouflage; but in 
general all we can find is 
evidence of architectural con- 
fusion or, at best, evidence of 
the blossoming out of various 
architectural phenomena that 
can be said to _ represent 


distribution culture, but 
whose characteristics are so 
difficult to disentangle from 
characteristics generally attri- 
buted to “taste” that they 
are not recognized as architec- 
tural phenomena in their own 
right. 

The clue to what I mean is 
the word pastiche, which I have 
already mentioned as defining a 
typical D product. Temperamen- 
tally, the D-man appreciates the 
pastiche element only in archi- 
tectural style. For him archi- 
tecture is period style: the 
stylistic costume fashionable 
at a given moment. He values 
it, that is to say, for its 
associational qualities. So 
when the man of discrimina- 
tion—that is, the sophisticated 
C-man—complains of the vul- 
gar, depraved taste he sees in 
the D-man’s suburban hide- 
outs, he is merely falling into 
the error of judging another 
culture by his own. The 
D environment is one of 
fantasy and make-believe : 
hence the variegated scenic 
(though horrible architectural) 
qualities of the Great West 
Road ; and hence the D-man’s 
toy-shop suburbs, with that 
most difficult of all contradic- 
tions for the C-man to refrain 
from condemning: the indi- 
vidualistic manor house — or 
miniature edition of it—stereo- 
typed in its thousands; and 
hence the conflict of business 
architecture, wherein the hard- 
headed processes of debit and 
credit conceal themselves un- 
easily behind the aristocratic 
columns of a _ prince-bishop’s 
palace. 
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THE COMPLETE C-MAN. 
Emigration was at this time a 
common topic of discourse. Dr. 
Johnson regretted it as hurtful 
to human happiness: ‘“ For,” 
said he, “‘ it spreads mankind, 
which lessens the com- 
fort of living. Men, thinly 
scattered, make a shift, but a 
bad shift, without many things. 
a It is being concen- 


trated which produces high con- 
venience.” 
Boswell’s ‘“ Journal of a 
Tour to the Hebrides,”’ 1785. 
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THE URBANIST SPEAKS. 
The centres of great cities are 
like an engine which is seized. 
- « « « Try and visualize 
exactly what is the phenomenon 
of the great city. . . . The whole 
national organization depends 
on it, and national organizations 
involve an international organi- 
zation. The great city is the 
heart, the active centre of the 
cardiac system ; it is the brain, 
the directing centre of the nervous 
system, and all its country’s 
activities, all international 
events, are born in, and come 
from the great city. . . . The 
great city is the place where 
active “‘ world elements”? come 
together. This contact must be 
immediate, hand to hand; the 
decisions which arise from it are 
the result of hasty conferences and 
involve activities affecting all 
countries. . . . The march of 
ideas takes place all within the 
narrow area of the centres of 
great cities; these centres are, 
indeed, the vital cells of the world. 
Le Corbusier (Report to 
the Strasbourg Town 
PlanningCongress, 1923). 
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The disciples of regionalism 
should not overlook this peril. 
It is true enough that some sort 
of “local character” (in the 
sense of the perpetuation of 
local tricks of style and local 
building techniques) can be 
more easily fostered under a 
regional system, but this is of 
no great importance at best, 
and more commonly denotes 
misapprehension of where true 
character lies; while, on the 
other hand, the very fact of 
treating each individual region 
as a self-contained microcosm 
can only tend towards same- 
ness, through the duplication 
in each region of the whole 
range of building types and 
physical backgrounds that the 
complexity of modern life 
requires, 
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I can go nowhere but I meet 

With malcontenis and mutin- 
eers, 

As if in life was nothing sweet, 

And we must blessings reap in 
tears. 


O senseless Man that murmurs 
still 

For happiness, and does not 
know 


Even though he might enjoy his 
will, 
What he would have to make 
him so! 
Charles Cotton. 
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analysis is inaccurate—that is, if effects 
in the picture have been attributed to 
the presence of the wrong colour or to 
predominance of the wrong colour—the 
final result, when the three basic colours 
are again superimposed, will be distortion 
of the picture. The only way to get 
eventual coherence is to study the colour 
requirements separately. 

For colours, substitute the three pri- 
mary cultures, which, super imposed on 
the same plane, give a picture of society 
actually working and developing. Before 
planning can serve society properly it 
must know which elements in the picture 
are the result of which of its three 
economic forces, and, more important 
still, it must be able to diagnose its ills 
by observing when one component has 
been allowed to colour one part of the 
picture too strongly or another has got 
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generally out of hand, giving a general 
tinge to all parts of the picture instead 
of concentrating its effect where it can 
contribute most to the intelligibility of 
the whole. 

All I have tried to do in this article is 
to suggest a method of analysis which 
may help the planner to recognize the 
nature of the three different forces for 
which he has to plan, and thus to pro- 
vide himself with a kind of yardstick by 
which, at any stage in his activities, he 
can test whether the principles on which 
his work is based, and the new, more 
intelligible pattern that he is trying to 
evolve out of the chaos he sees in front 
of him, do remain true to the real 
nature of the organism called society 
and therefore give society the best 
possible physical environment for the 
fulfilment of its own objectives. 
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N trying to clarify the objectives of the physical planner, it 
| is first necessary to translate society’s general objectives 
into physical terms. To do this we must have a picture 
of society as a physical affair: that is, we must describe it in 
terms of its functions. This has already been done by economists, 
when they say that all social activities can be classified 
as PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION or DISTRIBUTION 
activities: that is, that society functions through supply and 
demand and the machinery that keeps one in touch with the other. 
What bearing does this elementary statement of fact have 
on the physical planner’s problems ? The mechanical functions 
of society are only incidental to its ultimate social objectives 
which are the achievement of a state of affairs in which proper 
fulfilment is attainable and frustration avoided. The state of 
affairs we find in a society at any given moment may be called 
its culture. But this culture cannot be isolated from society’s 
mechanical functions: in fact a culture is a humanization of a 
form of work—agriculture for example is the particular culture 
that arises from working the land. So if work can be classified 
(as the economist classifies it) according to whether it 
belongs to the PRODUCTION, the CONSUMPTION or the 
DISTRIBUTION category, the cultures that arise from work can 
be similarly classified, and instead of one culture we can speak of 
three complementary ones. 

Our first axiom, therefore, is that all social activities owe 
allegiance to one or other of three cultures: a PRODUCTION, 
a CONSUMPTION or a DISTRIBUTION culture. This does 
not mean that each activity is wholly one or the other; only 
that it has a bias towards one or the other culture, and it is our 
thesis that the physical planner will greatly gain by deciding, 
in the case of every activity he has to deal with, where the 
bias lies, and planning in terms of the differences between the 
three cultures. These cultures, it may be emphasized, represent 
forces. The planner has to canalize forces rather than make 
abstract patterns. 

Which plan forms typically belong to which of these cultures ? 
PRODUCTION, which depends fundamentally on the land and 
on geographical differentiation, is identifiable with the region, 
with a continuing process of decentralization. CONSUMPTION, 
on the other hand, is identifiable with the gregariousness of 
the city, with centralization, and particularly with the unifying 
principle that the great metropolis stands for. Since the 
DISTRIBUTIVE techniques grew so overwhelmingly complicated 
in recent times—that is, since our modern problems became 
largely problems of DISTRIBUTION—this third culture has 
never found a clear physical expression in spite of the fact that 
it embodies the functions through which the machinery of the 
other two acts, that it means not only the distribution of goods 
and communications generally, but the contacts which are the 
very life-blood of a community. Its products have attached 
themselves chiefly to the fringes of the great cities and are 
responsible for the haphazard spread of suburbs and the confusion 
of the arterial road. In fact a great deal of the chaos that we 
see around us is the result of not providing a proper outlet to 
the culture of DISTRIBUTION. As DISTRIBUTION means 
contacts, the need for such an outlet is in practice synonymous 
with the need for physical planning itself. 

The disorderly spread of building cannot be brought under 
control by preserving and rehabilitating the country-side nor 
by replanning the city. Both are necessary tasks, but they can 
only be accomplished by means of a much more fundamental 
investigation—by studying how to provide an outlet for the 
full development of each of the three cultures that spring from 


the three activities distinguished by the economist. This 
can only be done by recognizing the different nature of 
each and reinterpreting the physical planner’s terms of reference 
accordingly. 

As an illustration of the application of this principle it is 
mentioned above how the PRODUCTION culture can be 
identified with the characteristics of the region and _ the 
CONSUMPTION culture with those of the city. But the 
value of the method lies in more exact analysis: in observing, 
for example, how so-called industrial production shows in fact, 
in many of its aspects, a DISTRIBUTIVE or even a 
CONSUMPTIVE bias, and demands, like everything else, 
an environment in tune with whichever of these it owes 
allegiance to. Although the replanning problem, so far as our 
so-called industrial cities are concerned, may be clarified by 
pointing out that their functions have nothing whatever to do 
with the real city character (based on consumption) and their 
topography is only urban by virtue of a series of technical 
accidents—that is, by reminding ourselves that as production 
industry belongs rather to the region—at the same time much 
of the sociological confusion of the present time may be attributed 
to the fact that industry has become more and more a 
DISTRIBUTIVE affair. 

The example of industry is only one among many that could 
be chosen, and though one of the most important it is also one 
of the most confused. But the above article does not claim to 
undertake any of the necessary analysis. It only suggests a 
method, and will have served some purpose if it helps to place 
some of the current planning controversies in a clearer relationship 
with the sociological objectives the physical planner ought to 
have at the back of his mind. The violently-expressed differences 
between the urbanist and the Garden City enthusiast, for 
example, can be usefully restated as the difference between the 
C and the D view-point, each a product of its own culture. The 
proper solution of the controversy is clearly the differentiation 
of the fields of force peculiar to the two cultures, rather than 
that the two should remain at loggerheads as mutually exclusive 
alternatives. 

It should be made clear, however, that the differentiation is 
not a territorial one: it is not envisaged that kinds of environment 
appropriate to the different cultures should be segregated into 
different parcels of ground. On the contrary, as is suggested in 
the foregoing analogy of the three-colour process, they are to be 
regarded as each operating over the same area. Each is segregated 
for purposes of planning, as it were on a separate plane, and 
superimposed in actual practice to form an integrated pattern, 
the three components of which will not be distinguishable 
physically. They will only be distinguishable by the resulting 
freedom from frustration. 

In whatever direction we look, problems can be rewardingly 
restated in terms of the different natures of the three cultural 
forces. The puzzling discrepancy between the scenic abandon 
which characterizes the fringes of our great cities and the 
progressive refinement of taste which characterizes the urban 
ideal cannot be resolved by deploring the vulgarity of the former 
according to the latter’s standards, and educating it to a better 
taste. They are the expression of complementary, not antagonistic 
forces, each with its own kind of vitality which lends itself to 
cultivation according to its nature. The negative way of planning 
is to try and suppress everything that does not fit into an 
orthodox picture based on unity of cultural aim. The positive 
way is first to recognize differences of cultural aim and then to 
canalize material forces accordingly. 
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DAMAGE TO NOTABLE BUILDINGS 


LONDON SIXTH INSTALMENT 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S, WATLING 

STREET, has lost its fantastic lead- 

covered spire and the church itself 

has been partly destroyed. The photo- 

graph, taken across the ruins of sur- 

rounding buildings, shows its situation 

in the shadow of St. Paul’s. Finished 

by Sir Christopher Wren in 1683, 

the interior suffered from moderniza- 

tion by Sir Arthur Blomfield in 1878 

when the panels of the barrel vault 

were ornamentally glazed. Arcades 

and vaults sprang from Ionic columns, 

pitched very high, in order to preserve 

their proportion, on thin panelled 

pedestals. When the high old pews 

were removed the effect of this particularly sensitive and beautiful, 
became grotesquely exaggerated. The was finished some years after the 
tower, whose masonry details are church itself. 


ST. MARY ABCHURCH, which has been 
slightly damaged, was finished by Wren 
in 1686. It is nearly square on plan and 
covered by an enormous dome, springing 
from arches which ride across the four 
corners in a daring and impressive fashion. 
The dome was painted by James Thornhill 
some considerable time after the com- 
pletion of the church, and part of this 
painting is included in the damage. 
Another feature of this lovely building is 
the Baroque reredos, as successful in scale 
and placing as it is fresh and vigorous 
in design. 


Churches 


ST. MILDRED’S, BREAD STREET, was a simple domed 
church of great beauty, finished by Wren in 1683. Deep 
arches with well-designed plaster-work supported the dome 
at east and west and there was a particularly gorgeous 
pulpit and sounding-board. Nothing had been done to spoil 
the character of this church, which was one of the most 
eloquent and charming of all the City churches. Its destruc- 
tion has been complete. 








Churches 





ST. NICHOLAS, DEPTFORD, is a 
little-known church, interesting because 
of its monuments to sailors, adventurers, 
ship-builders and members of the Evelyn 
family. There is a mouldering Gothic 
tower at the west end, but the church 
itself was rebuilt in 1697. Within 
twenty years it showed signs of failure 
and the wrought-iron braces seen in 
the illustration were inserted to hold 
the structure together. The rich “ over- 
throws,” intended to disguise these 
necessary makeshifts, give a curious 
effect. All the monuments have escaped 
serious damage and many have now 
been removed, together with the pulpit 
reredos and organ case, all of which 
are good seventeenth century work. 
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ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST, SMITH SQUARE, WESTMINSTER, is a building of the highest importance in the history 
of our architecture. Hardly anywhere else in England has the Baroque manner been so dramatically and forcefully handled. 
It was one of the churches built under Queen Anne’s Commission, was designed by Thomas Archer and built in 1721-8. In two 
respects Archer’s church was unlucky. First because lead cupolas were placed on the towers, instead of the exciting Baroque 
pinnacles he designed ; and second because the church was gutted by fire during the eighteenth century and the interior tamely 
reconstructed in 1758. Its most recent misfortune has, in fact, involved none of Archer’s work and the shell must be regarded 
as a very precious survival. 
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ST. BARNABAS, KING SQUARE, FINSBURY, was designed by Thomas Hardwick, 
ihe surveyor to the St. Bartholomew’s Hospital estate on which King Square stands. 
It was one of the churches built under the Church-building Act of 1818 and was begun 
in 1822. This was the same year as All Souls, Langham Place, so it is impossible to 
guess whether Hardwick or Nash was first with the idea of a short, needle-pointed 
spire raised over an Ionic portico. Hardwick had already built several London 
churches, including St. John’s Wood and St. Marylebone. He was an old man in 1822 
and, as a pupil of Chambers, had always held conservative views; so the character 
of the King Square church may well be due to his son Philip, of Euston Arch 
fame. The badly wrecked interior of the church was of the plainest possible type. The 
excellent but inappropriate gabled vicarage on the left is by James Brooks. 





HOLY TRINITY, MINORIES, 
was a modest squarish church, 
built in 1707 and later stuccoed. 
It had a Gothic predecessor 
which incorporated some remains 
of the monastic church of the 
Minorites, founded in the twelfth 
century. Some of the medieval 
ivasonry is still there and was 
revealed when the church was 
burnt. It is shown in the 
| hotograph above. 
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ALL SOULS, LANGHAM PLACE, is, like 
St. Barnabas. a Commissioners’ Church and 
was built in 1822-4. Its plan, contrived in 
such a way as to provide a terminal feature 
at the end of Regent Street although the 
church itself lies at a different angle, is one of 
John Nash’s most brilliant conjuring tricks. 
The two peristyles and the sharp spire are 
combined with astonishing success, the one 
questionable feature being the continuation 
of the rake of the spire to the base of the sur- 
rounding columns. The church was much 
ridiculed when it was new, a Member of 
Parliament stating in the House that “he 
would give a trifle” to have it pulled down. 
This was the occasion for the famous carica- 
ture of Nash spitted on his own sharp steeple, 
with the caption “ Nashional Taste!!!” 
As the photograph shows, the only con- 
siderable exterior damage is the removal of 
the tip of the spire. 








Churches 





ST. MARK’S, KENNINGTON, is one of four churches in South London 
dedicated to the four Evangelists and intended to serve the needs of the 
enormously increasing population of the parish of Lambeth. The churches 
were paid for by the Church Commissioners and were among their most ambitious 
architectural efforts. For some reason they became known as the “ Waterloo 
Churches,” though this title was never applied to them when they were new and 
was possibly coined when the “ Strand Bridge ” became Waterloo Bridge. The 
Kennington Church was built in 1822-4, the ostensible architect being D. R. 
Roper, a successful surveyor. Roper, however, employed A. B. Clayton, a 
“* shost ” whose clever work is represented elsewhere under other men’s names. 





ST. JAMES’S, WEST HACKNEY, stands in the Stoke Newington Road and 
was built in 1823-5 by Robert Smirke, an architect who was never afraid of 
repeating himself and always did so with accuracy and skill. Many things 
could be less elegant but few duller than this typical Smirke church, with its 
efficiently executed details and marvellous want of imagination. Not even a 
direct hit could ruffle its utter complacency. 
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THE CHAPEL OF THE ASCENSION, BAYS.- 
WATER ROAD, belongs to one of the art-movement 
of the ‘nineties. Its architect, Herbert P. Horne, wa 
a poet and illustrator of talent and a frequent con 
tributor to the “ Hobby-horse,” along with Selwyn 
Image and others. The Chapel was built in 1890-94 
after Horne had spent a holiday in Verona and Assisi 
with his partner A. H. Mackmurdo. The walls of the 
interior were adorned with paintings by Frederick 
Shields. It has been completely gutted. 





THE METROPOLITAN TABER- 
NACLE (colloquially, | Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle), in Newington Butts, was 
an iron structure within a masonry 
shell to which a clumsy Corinthian 
portico was attached. It was built in 
1898-99, the architects being Searle 
and Hayes. Its predecessor, destroyed 
by fire, was an even more capacious 
building erected in 1861 for the Rev. 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon, whose 
strong blend of Calvinism and humour 
made him the most popular preacher 
in London of the ‘fifties and ‘sixties. 
The building in its present state pro- 
vides interesting evidence of the resist- 
ance of iron structures to great heat. 
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CRITICISM 


The object of these articles 
is to stimulate an interest 
in the esthetic aspects of 
nineteenth-century architec- 
ture. At least 95 per cent. 
of the houses that surround 
us are of the last hundred 
years. Yet hardly anybody 
takes the trouble to look at 
them. Hence the history 
and characteristics of the 
“Coburg Style” are less 
familiar than those of any 
within the last nine hundred 
years. To get to know 
them, one must hunt for 
typical motifs, collect them, 
date them and compare 
them. The game will prove 
illuminating in whatever 
district it is played. 
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The Gothic of 1830 


It would be a mistake to think 
that, because buildings are in a 
sight-seeing centre of London, 
people pay more attention to 
them, at least if they are not 
picked out by asterisks in the 
guidebooks, than if they were in 
a suburb. 


Take ParliamentSquare. Sight- 
seers would look respectfully at 
the Houses of Parliament—Vic- 
torian but sacred because of the 
associations they rouse — and 
Westminster Hall, then for a 
moment at St. Margaret’s, and 
after that with assiduity and 
affection at Westminster Abbey. 
After having explored the Abbey 
from East to West, they would 
regard their programme as ful- 
filled. The Abbey’s Early English 
and Perpendicular does not tempt 
one visitor in a thousand to 
go on a few steps to the west 
to observe what happened to the 
Gothic style in the other Gothic 
buildings round Parliament 
Square and the Broad Sanctuary. 


There are in fact quite a num- 
ber of them, and they make, as 
it happens, a story of some co- 
herence. I think the following 
at least are worth noting and 
pondering over: the drinking- 
fountain in Parliament Square ; 
then further south-west the 
Middlesex Guildhall; immediately 
behind it, towards Victoria Street, 
the old Westminster Hospital ; 
and opposite this, behind the 
Westminster Column, the group 
of houses with the doorway into 
Dean’s Yard. 


I will here discuss them in 
their chronological order which 
can easily be verified from guide- 
books, or failing that from East- 
lake’s Gothic Revival with its 
useful long list of buildings at 
the end, or—a job for the student 
only—from the old volumes of 
The Builder (1843, seqq.); The 
Building News (1855, seqq.); 
The Architect (1869, seqqg.); and 
The British Architect (1874, seqq.). 
But as a rule one can work out 


Treasure Huot 


rough dates on one’s own quite 
easily. 


The Gothic of 1830 


The old Westminster Hospital 
was built in 1833-34 by William 
Inwood, the architect of the 
Neo-Greek St. Pancras’s church 
and the Neo-Gothic St. Mary’s, 
Somers Town, just north-east 
of Euston. The Gothic style of 
buildings of that generation is 
recognizable by their use of 
rather frail Perpendicular and 
Tudor forms. Hood-moulds 
above the windows are a charac- 
teristic Leitmotiv (cf., Sir John 
Soane’s entrance wing to the 
House of Lords at the top of 
the reference column on the 
right. This incidentally was 
built in 1822-24 and formed, no 
doubt, Inwood’s immediate ex- 
ample). The walls are usually 
stucco-covered so as to give 
them that somewhat papery 
flatness so familiar from the 
churches of the period (St. Luke’s, 
Chelsea) or the many almshouses 
in the suburbs (cf., reference 
column). The rhythm of the 
fenestration is still that of the 
eighteenth century, and since 
compositions are symmetrical, 
one can easily in one’s mind 
exchange them for Palladian 
houses with central porticoes. 
The same flatness rules the 
details. The mouldings of the 
bay-window, I, are stiff and 
have nothing of the plastic life 
of fifteenth-century work. The 
cusping of the tops of the windows 
is not archeologically correct. 
Its somewhat feeble drawing goes 
convincingly with the general 
fragility (and in good examples : 
delicacy) of this 1830-Gothic. 


The Gothic of 1860 


The group of eight houses 
opposite the Westminster Hos- 
pital was put up by Gilbert 
Scott in 1854, before he commit- 
ted himself entirely to the Early 
English style. What is new 
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THE GOTHIC OF 1830 
omens = 


Sir John Soane’s entrance to the 
House of Lords, 1822-24. From 
‘** Metropolitan Improvements.” 


George Smith’s Whittington Alms- 
houses in Highgate, 1822. From 
** Metropolitan Improvements.” 
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The endearing yet so overwhelmingly 
naive attitude of the promoters of the 
Drinking Fountain Movement in the 
fifties and ‘sixties. From The 
Builder for 1858. 








THE GOTHIC OF 1900 
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Treadwell and Martin’s head offices 
for Buchanan’s, the whisky distillers, 
in Holborn. From The British 
Architect, 1900. 
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Leonard Stokes’s entrance’ to 
All Saints Convent, Colney, near 
St. Albans. From Academy Archi- 
tecture, 1900. 
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C. H. B. Quennell’s design for an 
art gallery, which won him the South 
Kensington National Gold Medal in 
1895. From The British Architect, 
1895. 











Charles Holden’s design for a market 
hall, done for the Soane Medallion 
competition in 1896. From THe 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 1896. 














The Gothic of 1860 


as compared with the Westmin- 
ster Hospital (and _ typically 
Mid-Victorian) is the deliberate 
asymmetry of the facade. The 
two wings differ from each other 
in everything—crenellation on the 
left, stepped gables on the right; 
a free alternation of polygonal 
and rectangular bay-windows on 
the left, a central group of two 
identical bay-windows on the 
right. This restlessness, this 
jerky forward and backward 
movement, was alien to the 
1830-Gothic, but existed also, as 
we Saw in last month’s “‘ Treasure 
Hunt,” in Italianate private 
houses of the ’fifties. 

Gilbert Scott was well aware 
of this innovation and convinced 
of the validity of his reasons for 
it. In his Remarks on Sacred and 
Domestic Architecture, Present and 
Future, of 1857, a book already 
quoted in last month’s “‘ Treasure 
Hunt,” he writes: “‘The primary 
condition of street architecture is 
that each house can. . . present 
only one front to the view, and 
that this front is usuallya... 
part of the same plane with that 
of .., . . ether fronts... . So 

. .we have submitted to us 
the problem of how to produce 
a pleasing effect with an almost 
continuous plane.” This Scott 
considers a very hard task indeed, 
for to him “the flatness” of 
Baker Street, Harley Street or 
Gower Street is “utterly in- 
tolerable,” and the Rue de 
Rivoli is “‘one of the dullest 
streets in the world.” He there- 
fore recommends three things : 
“to set back the houses a few 
feet from the pavement, which 
. gives scope for oriels, 
porches, or other projections,” 
to give to each house “its own 
front clearly markedout .. . 
rather than grouping them into 
masses,”’ and to design “a few 
houses on one scale and a few 
on another, some higher than 
others—a group with gabled 
fronts, and another with parapets 
and dormers . . . with some 
little touch of system, though 
chiefly arranged with a view to 
varied wants.” How exactly 
this desctiption fits the Broad 
Sanctuary houses need not be 
specially pointed out. 

A few words are, however, 
necessary on the details. They 
are lively and much more sensi- 


tive than in later Scott. The 
glazed ground-floor bays to the 
left of the main doorway with 
their flowing tracery, 2, are 
specially successful. In the main 
entrance, 3, Scott has refrained 
from his usual heavy decoration. 
There is nothing but the two 
delightful medallions with the 
busts of the young queen and 
her handsome consort. 

But this daintiness was a 
residue of the early Victorian 
style. Scott’s later works (such 
as the St. Pancras Hotel) and 
most Mid-Victorian Gothic are of 
a sturdier kind, hefty, thick and 
prosperous looking, with a special 
partiality for polished red marble 
and granite. Both are employed 
in the two memorials of the 
*sixties that we will now examine. 
The Westminster School 
Crimean Memorial or Westmin- 
ster Column (1858), also by Scott, 
is a most illuminating adaptation 
of the Neo-Classical columnar 
monument, a la Trafalgar Square, 
to the Gothic principles of the 
day. If one is able to forget how 
senseless a Gothic shaft becomes 
separated from its architectural 
function, one may appreciate 
the way in which the seated 
figures (Henry III, Edward I, 
Elizabeth and _ Victoria) are 
placed on top of the column, 4. 
The capital is very illuminating 
too. It is difficult with many 
Mid-Victorian motifs to say with 
any degree of certainty whether 
they are Medievalizing or Itali- 
anate. We have found this in 
the past “‘ Treasure Hunts ” with 
regard to the round-headed win- 
dows of 1850 and 1860. Now 
the capital of the Westminster 
Column can be defined as Early 
English with Corinthian foliage, 
or, alternatively, Scott’s remarks 
may apply to it that capitals 
should “even if they resemble 
Corinthian ... be founded on 
natural foliage of familiar types.” 
This increasing leniency towards 
realistic elements in architecture 
and design is again typically 
Mid-Victorian. 

Yet as a composition the 
drinking-fountain in Parliament 
Square is probably more satis- 
factory. Here is a memorial to 
Mid-Victorian taste and men- 
tality, as complete as one can 
find anywhere. Its task is to 
commemorate Sir T. Fowell 
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The Architectural Review, March 1942 


The death of ROBERT ADAM, the most distinguished 
of the three famous brothers, took place 150 years ago this 
month. One’s closest link with a great man’s actual personality 
is the portraits of him that survive; and as the authenticity 
or otherwise of the various portraits of Adam is a subject of 
considerable obscurity, the publication of the note that follows 
may prove a useful way of celebrating this anniversary. 


HE iconography of Robert Adam, though remarkably slight, has 

managed to be rather confused. Here we shall first unravel the 

few portraits which may legitimately claim to represent him and 
then consider the more or less legendary portraits which have no such 
claim. 

There is, surprisingly, only one contemporary engraved portrait. This 
occurs on the Dedicatory Table of Piranesi’s Plan of the Campus Martius, 
published in 1762 and dedicated to Robert Adam. The Table is inscribed 
** Roberto Adam Britanno Architecturae Ichnographiam Campi Martii...” 
and contains both sides of an imaginary medal, dated 1757 on the reverse. 
Of little value as a portrait, the medal is the basis of an etching published by 
W. Richardson in 1808 which is of even less value. The medal, however, 
and the Dedication of which it forms part are valuable evidence for Adam’s 
reputation in Rome at that early date in his career. 

The only life-size painting on which we can rely is that now in the National 
Portrait Gallery, to which it was presented by the National Art-Collections 
Fund. It was until recent years at Blair Adam and was sent to a London 
sale room owing to a misunderstanding of the owner’s instructions while he 
was abroad. No positive attribution of authorship has been made, but the 
suggestion that it is by Zoffany must be taken 
seriously. 

Still at Blair Adam are a fine ivory plaque and an 
indifferent miniature which we may accept as 
authentic portraits; but in neither case is the 
artist or date of execution known. 

Three medallions in paste-relief by James Tassie 
in the Scottish National Portrait Gallery all show 
Adam’s head in profile to the right: Two present him 
The only authenticated painting of Robert Adam, the 150th anniversary ‘“‘ in the antique manner ” while in the third he is in 
of whose death in 1792 is celebrated by the note on his iconography the contemporary style of hair-dressing. A curious 





alongside. 


The painting, which is possibly by Zoffany, belongs to the 


feature of all three is that they give him two warts 








National Portrait Gallery. 


Buxton, M.P., and the other 
Members of Parliament who had 
supported the emancipation of 
the slaves in the British colonies 
—a good, liberal, humanitarian 
cause, worthy of so solemn a 
monument. But the donor 
was not satisfied with an idle 
memorial. It had to be a 
drinking-fountain, for the drink- 
ing-fountain as such served an 
equally good and humanitarian 
cause. ‘* Where good pure water 
can be had,” The Builder said in 
1858, “‘ there is less temptation 
in the public-house.”’ This drink- 
ing-fountain movement of the 
fifties and ’sixties (cf., reference 
column) is a signal symptom of 
well-meaning Mid-Victorian 
blindness to human nature. The 
architect of the temple to sobriety 
here illustrated, S. S. Teulon, one 
of the stodgiest of his generation 
(St.Stephen’s, Roslyn Hill, Hamp- 
stead; St. Andrew’s, Stamford 
Street, Waterloo) has given the 
two-fold Christian purpose of 
the memorial a duly respectable 
expression, with thick, short 
Early English columns, heavily 
moulded canopied arches, and 
a roof made of iron, colour- 
fully enamelled in the style of 
medizval goldsmiths’ work, 5. 
The pretty bronze figures at the 
foot of the roof represent rulers of 
Britain from Alfred to Victoria. 


The Gothic of 1900 

The story need not be repeated 
here of how Morris and Webb 
discovered the spirit of Gothic 
behind its forms and consequently 
abandoned the imitation of in- 
dividual Gothic motifs. Their 
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followers went further still, until 
by 1895 a style had been evolved 
by young architects quite inde- 
pendently of the past (cf., the 
Bishopsgate Institute in the Jan- 
uary “ Treasure Hunt’). When 
these architects used Gothic de- 
tail, they treated it as just 
another set of freely-flowing 
mouvementées forms suited to 
take the place of Art Nouveau 
stalks and leaves. The Middlesex 
Guildhall, by James S. Gibson, 
is a late example of this Art 
Nouveau Gothic, begun only in 
1912. Its motifs, such as the 
twisted canopies above the dormer 
windows, 6, are derived from a 
few flamboyant, playfully semi- 
Gothic buildings of about 1900 
(ef., Buchanan’s in Holborn, 
reference column). The frieze 
of large figures above the entrance, 
7, was a favourite motif with the 
most advanced architects of the 
*nineties. Its function was to 
introduce organic movement into 
an otherwise unbroken wall 
surface. Both the unbroken 
wall and the flowery ornament 
were innovations of the ending 
nineteenth century. Of the 
then mature architects Leonard 
Stokes uses it, and C. H. B. 
Quennell and Charles Holden 
amongst the beginners (cf., refer- 
ence column). That Gibson 
should have taken it up so late 
may seem curious considering 
the fact that, when it was in 
vogue, he went in for a heavy 
Edwardian Imperial (Debenham 
and Freebody’s, Walsall Town 
Hall). But such belated adop- 
tions of decidedly dated features 
are to be found at all times. 


on his right cheek, which appear in no other portraits. 
These admirable Tassies give a strong feeling of 
being ad vivum, but two of them have inscriptions 
recording the date of his death. These, therefore, 
must be regarded as posthumous, especially as no 
portrait of Robert Adam is included in Raspe’s 
catalogue of James Tassie’s work, published in 1791. 
One of the “ antique” versions bears no inscription 
or date. As Adam died in 1792 it is possible that it 
was produced in the last year of his life. 

We now leave solid ground and enter the marshes 
of uncertainty, but on the brink mention ought to be 
made of three portraits which were included in Sales 
of Robert Adam’s effects. Lot 10 in the Sculpture 
sale at Christie’s on May 22, 1818, is described as 
‘“* Bust of Mr. R. Adam in plaister, by Hokings” (a 
sculptor whose name is otherwise unrecorded). No 
price is given for this item in the marked catalogue 
(inspected by the courtesy of Messrs. Christie). Two 
portraits of Robert were included in the third portion 
of his effects sold at Christie’s on July 9-11, 1821. 
In neither case is artist or size mentioned, nor is there 
any description except that the second is described 
as “earlier in life.” Nothing further is known of 
these three portraits. 

An elaborate three-quarter length portrait d’apparat 
dated 1763 and ascribed to Pompeo Batoni was 
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portrait : a portion of the De- 
dicatory Table of Piranesi’s Plan 
of the Campus Martius, 1762. 
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exhibited at the National Portrait Exhibition, 1867, The ivory plaque at Blair Adam : 


as representing Robert Adam. Nothing is known of artist and date unknown. 


its previous history, but there is little doubt that it is 
by Batoni; his studio was in Rome and he never 
came to England, and Robert Adam was not in Italy 
after 1758. It has been suggested that the sitter is 
James Adam, who left Italy on his return home in 
May, 1763, and was very likely to have been in Rome 
during the earlier part of the year. But there is no 
authenticated portrait of James with which to 
compare it. 

The R.I.B.A. possesses a pair of portraits which 
were presented in 1859 as representing Robert and 
James Adam. Unfortunately the inscriptions to that 
effect which they bear do not impress as being con- 
temporary and nothing certain is known of their 
earlier history. The portrait called Robert does not 
correspond with the Blair Adam canvas, miniature 
and ivory plaque and the Tassie medallions, which all 
agree closely. 

Finally, there are hints of portraits by Reynolds, 





A posthumous Trait: one o 
Raeburn and Romney to consider. In the records of pea Saeed hd 


sitters to Reynolds, based on appointments in his James Tassie, now in the Scot- 
diaries, a Mr. Adam is stated to have sat in May, tish National Portrait Gallery. 








1772. In Leslie and Taylor’s Life of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, “* one of the architects of the Adelphi ”’ is 
added in brackets after the name; Graves and 
Cronin state that the sitter was probably Robert 
Adam. Even if one were sure that the entry con- 
cerned an appointment with Robert Adam it must 
be remembered that not all appointments with Sir 
Joshua were for sittings. 

The Romney legend seems to be founded on an 
entry in the artist’s diary on November 11, 1780, and 
another on. November 16, both recording “ Mr. 
Adams at 1.” While the final s has been a trap for the 
semi-literate of to-day, it is hardly prudent to assume 
that “‘Mr. Adams” means “ Robert Adam.” As 
to the Raeburn, this is one of a pair representing a 
portly middle-aged professional gentleman and his 
wife, a Mr. and Mrs. Adam. Both were in the Coats 
Collection when they were exhibited in Edinburgh in 





The French Inigo Jones 


FRANCOIS MANSART, by Anthony Blunt. 
Warburg Institute. Price 12s. 6d. 


upon Francois Mansart should have been 

written last summer in the scant leisure of 
an English soldier is a fact no less astonishing than 
it is gratifying, for Mansart the elder is one of the 
He is too usually 
thought of merely as the inventor of the mansard 
But his stature 
becomes apparent when his work is compared 
French archi- 


[pon the first monograph in any language 


greatest French architects. 
roof—which he did not invent. 


with that of his contemporaries. 





Frangois Mansart, up to the publication 
of Captain Blunt’s book reviewed on 
this page, had not been as well known 
as he and his unique position in the 
history of French architecture deserve. 
He created the classic French style in 
building at exactly the time when 
Poussin created it in painting and 
Corneille in literature. The character 
and details of Blois (photograph above) 
seem at first almost unbelievable as early 
as 1635. Moreover—and this also is 
proved by Captain Blunt — Mansart 
created one of the most important types 
of Baroque staircase, the open stair in 
a square well, such as that in the Hotel 
@ Aumont on the right. 


London: 


1908 ; the man was actually catalogued as “ Robert 
Adam,” and James Greig, in his catalogue of Raeburn’s 
work, repeats this quite unwarranted assumption. 
The pair are obviously a man and wife, but Robert 
Adam was not married. 

It is worth while devoting space to these three, 
because it is always desirable to expose inaccuracies 
which may raise false hopes. We have therefore to 
rely only on the Blair Adam canvas, miniature and 
plaque and on the three Tassie reliefs, and to a very 
small degree on the Piranesi engraving. It should 
also be observed that there is no positive external 
evidence that Robert gave sittings for any portraits, 
nor has any contemporary reference to any portrait 
of him been noted. 


JOHN STEEGMANN. 
C. K. ADAMS. 


are equally lamentable. 
The increased, but the results were dull. 


style Mansart was incomparably the finest. 


Louis Quatorze manner. 


monotony. 


perfection. 





tecture in the sixteenth century attained an 
incoherence and vulgarity never exceeded till the 
middle of the nineteenth. The moribund Gothic 
of Brou and the puerile Renaissance of Chambord 
Under the later Valois 
and Richelieu understanding of the Renaissance 
Of the 
architects who developed the French classical 
His 
supremacy was not perceived, and such men as 
his nephew, J.-H. Mansart, and Levau, lacking 
his invention and subtlety, developed the official 
The Palace of Versailles 
is at once gross in its ostentation and glum in its 
But later, in the work of A.-J. Gabriel, 
whom I take to be the greatest of French archi- 
tects since the thirteenth century, we see the noble 
characteristics of Mansart elevated to their logical 





The R.I.B.A. portrait, sup- 
posed to represent Robert 
Adam, but of very doubtful 
authenticity. 


Captain Blunt begins with an explanation of 
the divergence in the seventeenth century between 
the French and Italian styles. The full Baroque 
of Italy, we are told, results from the ecclesiastical 
autocracy of Rome, while the rational classicism 
of France represents the new secular code of the 
““honnéte homme.” I would add that the French, 
now nourished instead of intoxicated by Italian 
inventions, returned to that mesure which has 
usually distinguished their work in all the arts, 
Mansart, being characteristically and finely French, 
was congenitally the antithesis of Borromini. 
National and personal temperament, I suggest, 
plays at least as large a part in the history of 
art as political and ideological conditions. 

Captain Blunt’s book is exemplary in taste and 
erudition, and its production is most creditable 
for the Warburg Institute. Too often mono- 
graphs on architecture lose most of their value 
by not including plans. In this book each of 
Mansart’s buildings is acutely analysed in the text 
and well illustrated in the plates. Without access 
to documents in France, the author has been 
unable to discuss the attribution of certain build- 
ings to Mansart, or to decide how much he owed to 
such contemporaries as Lemercier, Le Muet, 
Levau and Jean du Cerceau. It is remarkable 
that he never visited Italy, though his first im- 
portant building, the Val de Grace, is in substance 
an Italian church, not of the Baroque but of the 
earlier Counter-Reformation type. The earlier 
Ste. Marie de la Visitation is more original, but 
decidedly clumsy. Mansart’s masterpiece is the 
chateau, alas never completed, of Blois, built 
for the least honnéte of men, the treacherous and 
reactionary Gaston d’Orléans. Immeasurably 
superior to any other seventeenth century building 
that I know in France, this masterpiece establishes 
Mansart’s pre-eminence. His work at the Carnavalet 
also is exquisite. (Captain Blunt’s careful analysis 
of this building becomes clear only when one 
realizes that Plates 15 b and c have been reversed 
by the printer.) I cannot so readily accept the 
encomium upon Maisons: the broken roof-line 
of this chateau seems to me out of keeping with 
the classical fagade, the top of the central pavilion 
is a muddle, and the two porticoes look like after- 
thoughts. It is most puzzling that Mansart, after 
perfecting his style at Blois, should have relapsed 
into such archaisms. I confess, however, that I 
know Maisons only from photographs, which can 
be most calumnious. 

This study provides a valuable appreciation of 
Mansart’s ingenuity in planning—particularly 
where the two fronts of a building are not coaxial. 
The delicacy of detail is no less remarkable, and 
Captain Blunt rightly emphasizes the extraordinary 
flexibility in the rhythms achieved. Mansart is 
here compared with Corneille and Poussin. A 
comparison with Bernini and Inigo Jones would 
be no less instructive: the Italian was the more 
powerful genius, the Englishman departed more 
courageously from the native style, but the 
Frenchman showed a subtle refinement that was 
at once personal and characteristic of his nation. 


RAYMOND MORTIMER. 
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Another Step towards Victory 





MOBILISATION OF WOMEN 


from a painting by Mc. MACKINLAY 


NORTHERN ALUMINIUM COMPANY, LTD - HEAD OFFICE: BANBURY, OXFORDSHIRE 
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FLEXOMETAL combines the advantages of wood and’ metal; partitions 
and panels of this material are both light and neat. 

They are delivered completely finished to any size or shape in thicknesses 
from }" upwards, so that they save time and money in erection. 

Their rigidity is such that even the thinnest are non-drumming and stiff 
enough to need neither battens nor framing. Their sealed edges make 
them fire-resistant and vermin-proof. 

With this outstanding combination of advantages, FLEXOMETAL partitions 
and panels are being used extensively for a great many purposes. - 

What use are you making of them? 


FLEXO PLYWOOD INDUSTRIES LTD., SOUTH CHINGFORD, E.4 
Telephone: Silverthorn 2666 (7 lines). (Associated with Cork Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
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ANTHOLOGY 


The Yurt 


Like all Mongols the family lived in a yurt, or, to be exact, in four yurts. Set out on the 
vast green plain these small round huts looked like nothing so much as a cluster of inverted salad- 
bowls. They were typical of the simple Mongol dwellings so much condescended to by non- 
Mongols unaware that the squat, ground-hugging shape of the yurt is the only one which can 
survive the fierce Gobi winds without elaborate anchorage. As I later learned the yurts were 
also extraordinarily efficient mechanisms for shelter, built of the only materials available on a 
pastoral steppe—felt, a few slim poles, and horsehair ropes for fastenings. Incidentally a proper 
yurt was not only a streamlined machine for living, but was also assembled from parts of standard 
shape and size, making it the first of prefabricated houses. 

The first time I approached the hive which was to be my home for some six weeks, I walked 
around the windowless walls, stooped awkwardly through the low door on the south side, and 
dropped to the ground until my eyes, temporarily blinded by the change from the brilliant sun- 
shine outside, could become accustomed enough to the gloom to apprehend the details of the 
dome-shaped interior. Gradually there materialized round latticed walls and a roof supported 
by radiating poles stained reddish-brown, making a pleasant pattern against the white felt of the 
outer covering. The floor was completely padded with white mats quilted in geometrical designs. 
There was no furniture in our sense of the word, but around the low walls were stacked great 
red-lacquer chests with heavy brass locks and hinges. At one side were racks holding wide 
bowls of milk, cream, and cheese ; from the roof-poles hung whips and harnesses, and by the 
door were stacked several wooden saddles. 

Against the back wall at the left was the family shrine, a small red-lacquer case jammed full 
of little Buddhas, paper ornaments, candles, incense and stale offerings. In the centre, directly 
beneath the round skylight, was a square of bare earth on which stood a round wrought-iron 
grate. Here a fire burned amid chunks of a curious grey matter ; this was “‘ argol,”’ dried camel- 
dung, which has always made such fine fuel for treeless desert countries, being plentiful, portable, 
highly inflammable, and free. It notably lacked the disadvantage one might expect, and on the 
contrary gave off quantities of pleasant piney-smelling smoke. 

In the windowless yurt there could be no cross-draft and the smoke billowed straight up and 
out of the skylight in a well-behaved way. With shafts of sunlight striking obliquely through 
the bluish clouds, a pot of something good on the fire, and a few furs for the white felt floor, 
the nest-like interior made a pleasant sight, an extremely cosy definition of the word “ shelter.” 
The Mongols have developed an extraordinary addiction to this form of house, possibly because 
the small crowded yurt provides a needed antidote to the vast, featureless rotunda of sky which 
dwarfs them everywhere on their native plains. Mongol princes and high lamas who possess real 
palaces built by Chinese masons invariably prefer to do their eating and sleeping in yurts which 
they have erected in their courtyards or inside their large official rooms. 

GRAHAM PECK 


(“ Through China’s Wall,” Collins, 1941.) 
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The Theatre Royal, Bristol 


Attention was drawn in a letter to 
The Times from Mr. Herbert Farjeon 
on January 28, to the fact that the 
Theatre Royal at Bristol was shortly 
to be put up for sale, and an appeal 
was made that it should become a 
national possession. Such a move to 
safeguard the theatre from destruction 
or maltreatment in commercial hands 
would be fully justified, both on 


architectural and sentimental grounds, . 


for it is the oldest theatre in England 


(or, some say, the second oldest), is 
unique in retaining its eighteenth- 
century interior, complete with side- 
boxes, and has housed performances 
by such great players as Mrs. Siddons, 
the Kemballs, the Keans and Macready. 
It was opened in 1766 and granted 
letters patent by George III in 1778. 
The prologue recited on the opening 
night was specially written for the 
occasion by David Garrick. 


The sale which occasioned this 
appeal has now taken place and the 


theatre was knocked down for £10,500 
to a firm of auctioneers acting on behalf 
of an unnamed client. It is to be 


trusted that the publicity the sale has 
been given has made it clear to the 
new owner that he has not only 
acquired a theatre but also the responsi- 
bility of looking after a national 
treasure. 


** Science and the War Effort ”’ 


A conference under the above title, 
organized by the Association of Scientific 
Workers, took place on January 11 and 12. 
It was in some ways a counterpart of 
that of the British Association held last 
September and reported in the Novem- 
ber issue. In the earlier meeting 
general principles of science, as applied 
to “‘ World Order,” were discussed. In 
the January conference of the A.S.W. 
scientists showed how they can come 
down to brass tacks. 

Scientists use a critical and meth- 
odical system of thought and action 
which can be described as the “ scien- 
tific method.” They do this deliber- 
ately and consciously, not because it 
is peculiar to science, but because it 
is the method which yields the best 
results. It can, of course, be applied 
to other human occupations, such as 
the organization of industrial produc- 
tion, building, or the explanation of 
historic happenings. In fact it can be 
applied anywhere that thought and the 
faculty of foresight can be of use. 

It has been made clear that the 
scientific approach, methodical and 
critical as it is, would yield the best 
results in the conduct of the war and 
in the using of material resources. 
Constructive criticism is the greatest 
help in fostering efficiency, and this 
sort of criticism is the very backbone of 
democracy. Last September, at the 
meeting of the British Association, we 
heard of the potentialities of science 
for solving the problems of the post- 
war world. At the meeting of the 
A.S.W. it became clear that if more 
scientific methods are not used in the 
conduct of the war, in the problems of 
production, planning and _ research, 
the opportunity of using science later 
on may not occur. There seems to be 
an unnecessary lag between the finding 
of results in the laboratories and the 
application of these results in industry. 
There is not enough contact between 
those who produce and those who use 
weapons, tools, etc. Constructive criti- 
cism is often discouraged rather than 
welcomed. There are exceptions to 


‘these general occurrences, and these- 


were pointed out by the speakers. 

Some of the speakers at the con- 
ference were scientists of world-wide 
repute, others were young men and 
women from the laboratories, drawing 
offices and factories. The following 
subjects were dealt with : 

1. The training of scientific and 

technical personnel. 

. Building, housing and A.R.P. 

. Food and agriculture. 

. Utilization of scientific personnel. 

. Application of scientific know- 
ledge to production and service 
problems. 

The section on building, housing 
and A.R.P. had as chairman Mr. O. N. 
Arup. Dr. Fitzmaurice treated the 
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The drive for the collection of waste paper and scrap-iron 


continues. 
to help in this necessary and 
they can without delay. 


Architects are in an exceptionally good 
urgent task, and should do all 
They should sort out the piles of 


sition 


old plans and specifications in their offices, many of which 
can be spared, and they should inform the authorities of 
any unused iron and steel on building sites and elsewhere. 
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question of the application of scientific 
methods in the building industry and 
the valuable work done by the Building 
Research Station. Since early in 1940 
the Building Research Board has issued 
eighteen Wartime Building Bulletins 
publicizing this work. The main con- 
cern of the Building Research Board 
was the establishment of standard 
designs to serve as a guide for the erec- 
tion of wartime factories. Considerable 
work has been done in connection with 
the effect of bombing, and recommenda- 
tions incorporating the findings have 
been made. The wartime scarcity of 
materials has stimulated research into 
economic building methods. Remark- 
able results have been achieved in this 
line : for example, an army hut of the 
type which before the war used 4 to 5 
standards of timber, but which with 
the new methods evolved only requires 
4 to } of a standard. The idea for it 
came from the newest type of aircraft 
design, and it is called the “ Stressed 
Skin Structure.” The scientific method 
can also be employed in the making of 
plans ; as an example of this, by the 
use of the “ Daylight Protractor ” 
natural lighting of rooms can be cal- 
culated in a simple and _ practical 


manner. This was invented by A. F. 
Dufton, of the Building Research 
Station. 


Professor J. B. S. Haldane dealt with 
the A.R.P. question. He gave a 
résumé of the experiences of the A.R.P. 
Co-ordinating Committee. He pointed 


out the unscientific approach of the 
official bodies to the problem and gave 
dates when suggestions were made 
without response from the authorities. 
The reinforced surface shelters, for 
instance, were suggested as far back 
as November, 1939, when it became 
obvious, even to the authorities, that 
the warmly recommended lime mortar 
(or even cement mortar) surface shelter 
does not serve its purpose. 

Miss M. J. Blanco White con- 
centrated on the theme of wartime 
building. She pointed out that the 
wartime programme could be divided 
into three groups, namely : 

1. Wartime factories. 

2. Building for the services. 

3. Building by or for the local 

authorities. 

The difficulties are well known and 
two-fold: shortage of labour and 
shortage of materials. The remedies 
suggested were unified control and the 
pooling of information. 

Ove Arup contributed a well con- 
sidered and concise paper. He dealt 
with the possibility of using structural 
parts of wartime buildings for per- 
manent post-war purposes. He said : 
“... the idea is that reinforced 
concrete structure, which during the 
war is required for air-raid protection, 
should not be demolished after the war, 
but. that its permanent nature should 
be made use of for easing the immediate 
post-war housing problem, which 
obviously will be very acute.” He 


then suggested that “ this structure can 
be used in wartime for : 

1. Ordinary dwellings, providing 
full peace-time standards plus 
protection. 

2. Dwellings providing limited living 
accommodation for a greater num- 
ber of people. 

3 Air raid shelters only.” 

It was not suggested by Mr. Arup 
that buildings should be provided 
straight away to fulfil post-war require- 
ments, but it was suggested that where 
it is possible, “‘ some of the money now 
spent .. . would not be wasted” if 
a far-sighted programme were adopted. 

Another point made was a warning 
against misunderstanding in regard 
to standardization. While rigorous 
standardization of dimensions is im- 
portant for prefabrication, the standard- 
ization of method is far more important 
with concrete work, which becomes 
economical only when carried out on 
a large scale. The re-use of shuttering 
(for instance, 100 times instead of 2, 
3 or 10 times) will lessen the cost of 
shelters much more effectively than the 
rigorous standardization of elements. 

Finally, Mr. Arup pointed out that 
a combination of “in situ” concrete 
and prefabricated elements could be 
advantageously envisaged. 
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MARGINALIA, 


ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW’S survey of 
notable buildings damaged in air- -aids 
(pages 71-74) those of St. Mildid’s, 
Bread Street, Holy Trinity, Minories, 
St. Barnabas, Finsbury, St. Mark’s, 
Kennington, and St. James’s, Hackney, 
are by courtesy of the London Cc unty 
Council, and that of St. Nicholas, 
Deptford, is by courtesy of the Nai onal 
Buildings Record. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
Sir, 

May I, as a layman, be permitted 
to comment upon the article “ Three 
Dimensional Town Planning” in your 
January issue. 

Such planning will stimulate thoughts 
and feelings hopefully but, at the same 
time, it will bring out misgivings which 
too many are still suppressing. There 
are involved in such proposals immense 
tasks of clearing away not only physical 
obstruction but psychological and 
zsthetic resistances, and little or 
nothing is being done towards this 
demolition work. 

As an example of this, I invite 
consideration of public discussions in 
newspapers, the Houses of Parliament 
and local government bodies upon the 
reconstruction of damaged or ruined 
public buildings. Many of these build- 


Continued on page xl 
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consumption, working 24 hours 
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statically 


iis you install an AGA 
Heavy Duty Cooker you can 
calculate precisely the money 
it will save in fuel. 
saving can be judged by the 
fact that an AGA needs 
attention only twice in 24 


Labour- 


its enamelled 
surface is kept spotless by an 
occasional rub with a damp 
cloth. It cooks with thermo- 
controlled heat, 
without fumes or smells. 
Independent of all mains 
services, the AGA has again 
and again proved how great 
is the safeguard of self-con- 
. tained cooking in wartime. 
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No. 9—“Armourlight ” 
Toughened Lenses 





These are translucent glass units specially designed for fixing into concrete. 
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PROPERTIES: “ARMOURLIGHT” Toughened 
Tiles have an exceedingly high resistance to mechanical loads 
and severe thermal conditions, and will withstand an impact 
test approximately 10 times as great as an annealed tile of 
similar shape and of twice the thickness. 

A double glazed unit of ““ARMOURLIGHT” Toughened 
Lenses provided protection against a 4.5 revolver bullet fired 
at a distance of 5 yards. 


Thermal Shock: ‘“‘ARMOURLIGHT” Toughened Lenses 
have been tested and found to provide complete protection 
against incendiary bombs either of the kilo-electron or 
thermite type, burning on the surface of the lens. 


Blast: A panel 4’ 6” x 3’ of T.702 type lenses withstood the 


effect of blast from a 500 Ib. H.E. bomb detonated at a 
distance of 50 feet. 


“ ARMOURLIGHT” Toughened Lenses have the same 
characteristic fracture as “ARMOURPLATE,” and if broken 
they expand and exert a lateral thrust on the concrete in 
which they are fixed, and remain in position. 


USES: Roof lights and vertical lights. 


LONDON OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS: 63 PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone : Regent 4281 


FIXING: In designing the glass and concrete 


structures allowance must be made for expansion. 


‘The formwork for casting the concrete and tiles is first made 
and the tiles are then placed in position and suitably held 
until the concreting is finished. The slab is cast to the height 
of the reinforcing rods, which are then set in position, great 
care being taken that they are clear of the tiles; the casting is 
then proceeded with and completed. 


Great care should also be taken to see that the sides of the 
tiles making contact with the concrete are quite clean and 
free from grease, dirt or foreign matter of any kind, to 
ensure complete adhesion of the concrete to the glass. 


We consider a suitable mixture for this class of work to be a 
3:2:1 “ Mix” consisting of three parts }” down to }” granite 
free from dust, 2 parts washed pit or river sand (not more 
than 20% passing a 50-mesh sieve), and 1 part cement. 


Use clean water in mixing the concrete, which should be of a 
sufficiently plastic consistency to permit even flow of the 
material into all parts of the formwork and around 
reinforcement. 


The concrete must be well ‘“‘ punned ” so as to be solid and 
free from air bubbles. 


The top of the tiles can be cleaned when the surface of the 
concrete is smoothed over, which is best done a few hours 
after the initial set has been taken. 


Water curing in the initial stages is strongly advised. This is 
best carried out by covering with hessian or other suitable 
material, which can be kept continuously damp. This is done 
to ensure slow maturing of the concrete and should be carried 
out for at least four days. 


This is published by PILKINGTON BROTHERS LIMITED, 
of St. Helens, Lancashire, whose Technical Department is always 
available for consultation regarding the properties and uses of 
glass in architecture. 
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ings, including the House of Commons 
itself, belong to and typify the spiritual 
bankruptcy of an age about which the 
less said the better, and their psycho- 
logical influence upon the minds of 
those who should be looking forward 
rather than backward may well be 
disastrous. 

Instead of shouting with joy at the 
removal of a spiritually dead hand 
upon the deliberations of our public 
men and the magnificent opportunity 
offered to it of creating a background 
for the future free from humbug, the 
architectural profession, as a whole, 
appears indifferent. By its silence, 
it seems to bow to the sentimental 
desire for the replacement of buildings 
which, from almost every point of 
view, are useless, if not mischievous. 

Instances would be invidious : may 
I therefore put forward a constructive 
suggestion. Could there not be an 
unofficial public relations body or 
group of architects who would con- 
sider the influence of architecture upon 
our national life with special reference 
to the removal of bad tradition, and 
the substitution of that vitality which 
is shown more among architects than 
in any other group of professional 
English life with which I am acquainted? 
There are many media available for 
the expression of opinion which might 
arise from such consideration, and a 
focus of coherent action to be taken 
before plans crystallize might well have 


a substantial effect on post-war Britain. 
The media used must, however, be 
beyond the professional papers, since 
there, preaching is to the converted 
only. 
It is only within recent months that 
I have come into contact with the 
architectural profession, but in it I 
have found not only the vitality to 
which I have already referred, but a 
clarity of spiritual perception which 
surely is the: greatest of all our needs 
in the replanning of England. Such 
people cannot, and must not, confine 
themselves to the physical and material 
reconstruction of England since there 
are all too few individuals capable of 
leading us back to our ancient vigour. 
Yours, etc., 
ENGINEER. 

Dover Street, W.1. 


The Editor, 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
Sir, 

The article in your November igsue 
entitled “ Wanted: an hypothesis,” 
promises to explain the functions of 
research, but the author contents him- 
self by damning its eyes. He expresses 
indeed what is becoming increasingly 
common in the architectural world, 
and that is a sense of disappointment in 
what research has achieved. 

As abler pens than mine are probably 


too indolent to do so, I would suggest, 
Sir, that this arises from a miscon- 
ception of research, and of its poten- 
tialities, and I would like, therefore, 
to focus attention on how research can 
function as a philosophical instrument 
rather than as a degenerate catchword. 
In doing this I feel obliged to refer 
to your article, but I hope you will 
acquit*me in advance of any carping 
criticism, for even had I such ambitions 
I have too much sympathy with the 
author’s cause to offer vain dissection. 
I hope to convince not to provoke. 

It is not unusual to find that those 
who have not undergone the discipline 
of a scientific training cheerfully use 
scientific words and phrases in con- 
hotations that no scientist would 
recognize, and probably that is why 
such a payment of lip service to science 
struts abroad in the architectural world. 

As the final issue involved is so 
serious (nothing less than achieving the 
material environment in a reconstructed 
world) rigorous scientific methods 
should be applied where they are 
suitable. Bastard science will erect only 
another barrier. 

The philosophical content of socio- 
logical problems is different from those 
with which science is traditionally 
concerned. When an investigator is 
considering sociological problems he is 
dealing to a large extent with “im- 
ponderables,” but these are usually more 
undetermined than non-determinable, 
and there is no excuse for throwing 
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away in a fit of impatience (just becaus< 
the needs are urgent) the slow, patien: 
logical methods of examination anc 
conclusion that have gradually evolvec 
civilization from barbarism. 

The author of your article tells u: 
“that the numerical science of objectiv 
observation made into an end by itself 
is itself unscientific if only because th. 
observer is never in practice impartial.’ 
I am not sure that I know what thi: 
means, but it should be appreciatec 
that science is objective and not sub- 
jective and does not depend for it: 
facts on the findings on any individual! 
observer. Science is non-authoritarian 
and the scientist is professionally’ : 
happy man because he does not care 
a rap what Mr. Gladstone said in 
eighteen - something or other. The 
essence of scientific truth is that it 
rests on observations that are indepen- 
dently verifiable, and is thus inde- 
pendent of any observers’ partiality. 
The history of most sciences is indeed 
littered with instances where work has 
been performed in a painstaking and 
honest fashion, and is so much better 
than the observers’ logic that it contains 
the refutation of conclusions drawn at 
the time. 

Plato said somewhere that if you take 
away mensuration from any art, there is 
not much left, and although this was 
said a long time ago it is still true. 
Indeed the threefold clue to exact 
knowledge has always been number, 
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For post-war restoration work 

use cast sheet lead, cast lead 

rain water heads, cast lead 
gutters and pipes. 


W. G JENKINSON 


Craftsman in Lead 


156-160, Arundel Street, Sheffield, 1 


Telephone: 22473 
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BOULTON & PAUL LTD e FENCING DEPARTMENT #« NORWICH 


quality requiring little maintenance. 


Fenciné for Factories 


Almost any fence discourages the trespasser but peace 
or war most properties must be fenced delinitely to 
prevent the trespesser. Special designs for obstructive 
Chain Link Fencing have been perfected by Boulton 


& Paul. This purpose-built fencing is of permanent 


Where fences 


must also provide obstruetion to view, there are 
alternative specifications, but each has the funda- 


mentals associated with efficiency and economy. 


BOULTON & PAUL 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE 
GRANOLITHIC PAVINGS 
CAST STONE 

FLOORS in situ and precast 
STAIRCASES 

A.R.P. SHELTERS in situ and 
precast 


LONDON : EMERGENCY ADDRESS, 26 West End Avenue, Pinner, Middlesex. Telephone : Pinner 6223. 
EDINBURGH : 46 DUFF STREET. Telephone : Edinburgh 61506. 

MANCHESTER: Ayres Road, Old Trafford. Telephone : Trafford Park 1725. 

BIRMINGHAM : Northcote Road, Stechford. Telephone : Stechford 2366, 
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order and position. Natural sciences 
such as physics and chemistry started 
by being descriptive and gradually 
became quantitative. Biology owes 
much of its recent development to 
mathematical expression. If archi- 
tecture is to fulfil its social obligations it 
must develop in the same way: it is 
not enough to conceive problems—they 
must be expressed quantitatively. To 
do this investigation is necessary. 
Normally in scientific work if data are 
amassed a trained mind ultimately can 
formulate some correlating expression, 
either quantitatively or que'itatively. 
Then after such a formula has been 
established, carefully planned experi- 
ments are made to test the validity of 
the assumption. It is, however, not 
pertinent to plead for an hypothesis on 
which to base a reconstruction pro- 
gramme in architecture because such a 
plea is based on a false analogy between 
a subjective concept and a vital objective 
science. 

Such a programme must start from 
a set of axioms such as, for example, 
that a certain cubic capacity of house 
room, or a bathroom, or a perambulator 
store is a sine qua non. The aim of 
research in architectural endeavour 
might be to establish an objective 
science of architecture, or to determine 
the ratio of such a science ‘to emergent 
sociology, or any other objective aim. 
It must start by examining an existing 
state of affairs and by correlating sets 


of facts. If some degree of correlation 
is established it is even then unsafe to 
exterpolate on a curve, though to do 
so might establish an hypothesis avail- 
able for experimental verification. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to argue 
validly from the particular to the 
general if sufficient care is taken. 
Though inductive inferences are un- 
certain they cannot preclude unequi- 
vocal inference, and if the logical 
structure of experimental work is 
complete, entirely valid inferences may 
be drawn without recourse to axioms 
which mathematicians dispute. Induc- 
tive inference cannot be altogether 
denied as it is the only process that 
brings entirely new knowledge into the 
world. 

It is specially important to choose 
carefully the components of a system 
because the practical adequacy of a 
concept depends on the judicious selec- 
tion of fundamental ideas on which the 
concept is built. The use of a vector 
depends on the parameters by which it 
is defined. For example, Euclid laid 
down the axiom concerning parallel 
lines which masqueraded as an essential 
truth till the end of the eighteenth 
century, and although Euclidian geome- 
try formed the basis of a useful world 
picture, Einstein’s relativity theory gave 
a new picture most conveniently stated 
in a non-Euclidian form. I consider 
that the author of your article has 
chosen his parameters unwisely. He 
writes of “research,” ‘“ field-work,” 


“objective observation,” “ scientific 
study ” and so on, till it is apt to be 
forgotten that these are analogies, for 
they masquerade as homologies. Simi- 
larly, reference to public opinion polls 
adds only more confusion. Cowell 
(Fourn. Inst. Public Administ., 1940) and 
others have examined these polls and 
there are at least other points of view 
than that expressed. That, however, 
is a side issue. What is more important 
is to realize that unless we mend our 
ways we shall be joining Lewis Carroll 
in hunting the Jabberwock. Instead of 
finding something, as Adam did, we 
shall find ourselves inverting the 
method. We imagine something called 
“research” and then go out to find 
something to fit the label. Ellipsis 
intensifies the obscurity. “ Planning 
problems ” do not exist. The problems 
are sociological ones that planning 
helps to solve. 

In trying to solve such problems we 
have to contend with unnatural difficul- 
ties. The problems are mostly man- 
made and are subjective ones. It is 
possible to obtain an objective picture 
of the world expressed by physics and 
chemistry because their world is an 
objective one that can be resolved by 
the scientific methods of observation, 
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not the case with the sociological! 
problems that an architect has to face. 
There is not ab initio a mass of abstract 
truth erected on absolute standards that 
can gradually be assailed. The matter 
is a human problem and is basically 
subjective, and there seems no funda- 
mental data whereby it can be 
established on an objective basis. 
Yours, etc., 
E. H. ELLs. 
Farley Green, 
Near Guildford. 


The author of the article referred to 
in the above letter writes: ‘“‘ We should 
all be grateful to Mr. Ellis for describing 
the functions of science solucidly and com- 
prehensively. Icannot understand why h< 
felt that my article took an opposite point 
of view. My purpose was most certainly 
not to complain that scientific research 
had failed toachieveresults. What I com- 
plained of was that so-called “‘ research” 
was being allowed to take priority over 
some theoretical statement of sociological 
objectives and was being thoughtlessly 
regarded as a panacea which could be 
applied to sociological problems. The 
latter, as Mr. Ellis rightly says, are not 
susceptible to objective scientific study. I 
wasnot decrying research, only the people 


description and correlation. That is who expect too much of it.—F.M.R.” 
The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war 
conditions are advertised in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW should 


not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE FOR POST-WAR CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMMES 





This reinforced concrete warehouse was struck by a very heavy bomb, but the structural 
damage was superficial. Repairs were rapidly put in hand and at no time was the 
warehouse out of service. 


URING the intensive bombing 
D of London and _ provincial 
cities conclusive evidence was 
provided of the ability of rein- 
forced. concrete to withstand 
the heaviest blows and to resist 


fires of great intensity. Although 


it may not be necessary to design 
buildings to resist aerial attack 
in the future, it would be wise to 
select for post-war construction 
the material which the tests of 
war have proved to possess the 


greatest structural advantages. 


THE REINFORCED CONCRETE ASSOCIATION 


91 PETTY FRANCE, LONDON, S.W.1! 


Telephone: WHITEHALL 9936 























Warm water at a steady 
temperature 








A.R.P. showers at a well-known factory served by Leonard-Thermostatic 
jot and cold water mixing valve. 


AIA Leonard - Thermostatic 
lab tapwre Water mixing valves have 
_ a been widely adopted by 














leading Architects for all 
types of group washing 
equipment. By means of 
a quick-acting thermostat 
| they deliver blended water 
Weer Water from hot and cold supplies 
and keep the temperature steady in 
spite of pressure or temperature 
fluctuations in the supplies. They 
avoid risk of scalding should the cold 
supply fail. Leonard 
group control of 
showers saves water, 
saves heat and _ instal- 
lation costs. 


| 
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Specify 


Send for pamphlet 
from the makers 


Leconard-Therwmostatic 


WATER MIXING VALVES 
for group washing equipment 


WALKER, ,CROSWELLER gCoLtp 


CHELTENHAM,GLOS. 
TaYG Wn OM Ole) nece)a’ Sq London WC 





61,1000 











BUILDING A BETTER BRITAIN 








No. 6. SHOPPING ‘i; 


in the comfort of spacious arcades, with 
shops, stores, restaurants, and car park 
all centralized for c i 





‘ nce, is some- 
thing to look forward to in the new 


Britain. 
I. grouping together of buildings 


that cater for the same form of activity—shop- 
ping, amusement, business administration 
—will be a prominent feature of our post- 
war town planning. Destined to play their 
part in helping to build the better Britain 
of tomorrow, are SUNDEALA and 
INSULWOOD—two quality building boards 


famous for 40 years for their waterproof and 


sound insulating properties, and still without 
equal to-day. 





NOTE: Due to wartime licensing restrictions supplies of 
Sundeala and I d are only available for work of 
national importance or for the repair of air raid damage. 


P.I.M. BOARD CO. LTD. 


SUNBURY-ON-THAMES _ ‘Phone: Sunbury 34! 
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NESTING CHAIRS 
PAT. NO. 344159 
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THE WORKERS’ SEATING 
‘ge THEY'RE EATING 


PEL LTD * OLDBURY * BIRMINGHAM 














Storage Racks, Bins 
é Boxes for Factories 














The capacity of a warehouse or stores can often be doubled 
by the installation of a suitable FISHOLOW Aill-Steel 
Storage System. On the left is shown one of the lighter 
types of Shelving, and on the right a section of the FLOW- 
RACK. FISHOLOW Factory Equipment includes many 
other types all of which are designed on the unit construction 
principle ; also Trucks, Trolleys and Transporters. The ex- 
tensive range and the FISHOLOW facilities enable most 
requirements to be promptly met. FISHER & LUDLOW 
Ltd., E. Dept. Branch Works, Rolfe Street, Smethwick. 


STORAGE 




















Specified by 
MANY LEADING 
ARCHITECTS 














@ Braby galvanised cisterns and tanks, 
introduced seventy years ago, have 
always held the lead for best 
workmanship and galvanising. 


BRABY 


Celebrated Se Brand Products 
AWS 





FRED“ BRABY & CO. LTD. 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.I 
Also at DEPTFORD, GLASGOW, BRISTOL & LIVERPOOL 


















KIER’S 
for 
REINFORCED CONCRETE 


Factory in the 
Midlands. 


Architects : 


Ernest Cannell & 
Son. 


The flat slab or beam- 
less floor system 
effects economy in 
materials, simplicity 
in construction, and 
permits great flexibil- 
ity in planning. 


ny 





Telephone : 


Emergency Address— WIMbledon 8091-4 


J. L. KIER & Co. Ltp.. 4, GROSVENOR HILL, S.W.19 

















ROBOT 


AUTOMATIC 
STOKERS. .... 


reduce fuel and labour 
costs whilst maintain- 
ing high efficiencies. 
For the production of 
steam or hot water 
process work or 
heating of factories, 
offices, and blocks of 
flats, Riley Automatic 
Stokers shown in illus- 
tration have replaced 
oil burning equipment 
in the boiler house of a 
well-known London Store 


RILEY STOKER Co. Ltd. 


NINETEEN WOBURN PLACE 
LONDON Weeks 


3 
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Proof against 


Sound, Heat 
and Damp 


Sankey’s Cranham Blocks possess excellent 
sound and heat resisting qualities: and 
by reason of their porosity they prevent 
condensation. 

For over 30 years they have been exten- 
sively used in the construction of partitions 
expressly required to be free from these 
drawbacks. 

Being of burnt Terra Cotta, fired at high 
temperature, they do not expand or contract, 
, and this feature, combined with high strength, 
economical cost and a saving in weight, make 
them the inevitable choice of Architects and 
Builders alike. 


Prices and full particulars on application. 





J.H. SANKEY & SON, LT? 
(ESTABLISHED 1857) 
54, ALDWYCH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


lephone : HOLborn 6949 (14 lines) 
legrams : Brickwork, Estrand, London. 
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RECONSTRUCTION! 


WILL MEAN RE-DECORATION. 
BEAR IN MIND THE EXTRA 
QUALITY OF “KEARSLEY” 
PRODUCTS——AND PAINT 


FOR DURABILITY 


ROBERT KEARSLEY & CO. 





RIPON, YORKS. 





TEL. RIPON 415/6 
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One of the many important contracts 

where LEADERFLUSH doors have 

given satisfaction. 

Messrs. PILKINGTON Bros., St. Helens, 
(Head Office Extension). 

Architect: HERBERT J. Rowse, F.R.I.B.A. 
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DECORATIVE 


COLOURPHALTn. in RED or BROWN 
THE. LIMMER & TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT CO. LTD. 


Head Office: 19 GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W.i BERRY HILL, TAPLOW, Nr. Maidenhead, BERKS. 
ao kOl, | ee) Oe) -O | APSE Ib) PHONE MAIDENHEAD 2222345. 
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pve scheme for new building or for reconstruction of the old should 

provide for punctuality by being “‘ plugged in to Greenwich time.’’ The 
installation. of Smith “‘Sectric’’ Clocks will guarantee consistently accurate 
time-keeping by exterior and interior clocks run from the A.C. mains and 
never needing to be wound or regulated. ‘Sectric’’ time is an essential 
detail of every truly up-to-date specification. 


“SECTRIC” 

CLOCK CONNECTORS 

make ‘‘Sectric’’ time everywhere 

available, but leave the choice of 

actual ** Sectric’’ Clocks to occupants c iL e 


of premises. They are neat, efficient, 
and very easily introduced into an 


electrical wiring plant. plug in to reenwich ioe 


Issued by: 
SMITH’S ENGLISH CLOCKS LIMITED, CRICKLEWOOD WORKS, LONDON, N.W.2 
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BRAWN DD 


LIQUID IMPREGNATER | 


and 


POLISHER 


FOR ARTIFICIAL STONE, MARBLE, TERRAZZO, ETC. 


Easiest to apply, it produces a brilliant permanent high 
gloss and renders the stone absolutely waterproof. 


I 





Fall parti 3 on to the manufacturer :— 





rr 


JAMES M. BROWN 


Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 


Works:—Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs 
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CROFT AD 


PRECAST HOLLOW 


FLOOR 
BEAMS 


For Great Strength 
Easy and Rapid 
Erection 


Made with Best British Portland 
Cement and Granite Aggregate 
from ourown Quarry 


Your enquiries are invited 


CROFT GRANITE, BRICK & CONCRETE CO. LTD. pLyANs steciry 
CROFT, NEAR LEICESTER. Telephones - Narborough 2261-3 A h 


London Office evacuated to 57 Rosebery Avenue, Linslade, Leighton Buzzard. Telephone - Leighton Buzzard 3228. ADAM AN X 
Branch Office and Works - West Bank, Widnes - Telephone - Widnes 2656/7 


Your 
inheritance 


the land: an uncomic strip 


(Reprinted from the Christmas Number of ‘* The Architects’ Journal *’) 

Our hero in this, the first uncomic-strip, is a piece of land. Throughout the pages 
Is. net, postage 2d. you will find always the same church tower, the same little hill, river, and village. 

The things that happen, happen to them. They are the characters in this real-life 
* drama, in which the English countryside is seen gradually changing. First the forest, 

then the great treeless tracts of arable, the rise of landscape gardening, of — 

mills and factories, of railways, and the new industrial town, which spreads over 
aa eT women the fields of Our Village. And soon tothe motor age, ribbon development, electricity, 
45, The Avenue, and on again to the blitz and beyond into the age of Reconstruction. 
Cheam: Surrey 96 PAGES WITH OVER 100 ILLUSTRATIONS (Size 6in. by 43) 
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